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PISTRICT OF VERMONT^TO wit. 

Bx IT RXMSMBERED, that Oil the thirteenth day of June, 
In the ibrty-aeventh year of the Indepetidence of the U&hed 
Btetes Of* America, Joshua Lsavitt, of the said District, 
EiqMtf«e, liikh deposited in this ofiice, the title of m l^66k, 
the right whereof he claims as author, in the Vords fol- 
lowing, to wit :— « EASY LESSONS IN READING x 
FOR THE USE OF THE YOUNGER CLASSES I^f 
COMMON SCHOOLSw By Joshua Leatitt."— In con- 
formity to the act of tJie Congress of the United States^ 
entitled,*^ An act for the encouragement of learning, by se- 
ciiniig the eopleis of Maps, Charts, and Rooks, to the au- 
thors and proprietors of such copies, during, the times 
therein mentioned." 

JESSE GOVE, 
€^k of the Disi^ of Vermont. 

A tme c^y of record, examined and eoB^^d by 

J. GCrVE, aerk. 
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Ths etmpilet has been excited to the pi'esent tii^i 
1 dertaking, by the reptesentatiotis of several patenk 

' and in3lructers, that there was tio reading bocJc to be 

found at the bookstores, suitable for' young children, 
to be used inlermediHtely, between the SpeHing-Book 
and the English or American Reader. The'Tesl^- 
ment is much used for this purpose ; and, on many ac- 
counts, it is admirably adapted for a reading book In 
schools. The simplicity and plainness of 'its language, 
the interesdng character of its narratives, its diviCQ 
doctrines and precepts, that come home to the heart of 
every reader,^ll conspire to make it a useilil boojc to 
be read in schools. But it is respectfully "submitted to 
the experience of judicious teachers, whether the pe- 
eidiftr structure of scrtpt'jre language is not calculated 
to create a tone? I would by no means exclude die 
testament from our schools, but am persuaded it would 
be better to place a book in the hands of learners, wrtt- 
tan in a more familiar style, until they have fonned a 
Ad&cl of correct reading. '' - 

Shcb « work, I flatter myself, will be found in the 
'^^^^^S pages- The selections'will be found to con- 
lam many salutary precepts a^ msinictiv^ example^t 
ibr ft life of piety and morality, of activity, and useful* 

i but the main object in view was, to select sucb 
I* 



PREFACE. 

piec^ V were best calculated to form a habit of easy, 
vumated, and forcible reading. 

Good reading approaches near to the style of grace- 
fill and animated conversation. I have therefore, so- 
lected a large proportion of dialogues, and other con* 
?ersations, 6om the mukitiide of works which tlie 
firesent centuiy has produced, for the instruction and 
eptertaipment x>f youth. There are^ Sk^wjse^ tt>me 
|tpimated narrations, and easy po^[n$. i . . > 

Qreat pains should be taken to make readiag appear 
like real life. The reader should place l|imself.«£* 
jictly in the circumstances supposed by lh$ writcr^and 
endeavour to possess the same feelings and passbns 
Children should never be allowed to pronounce a 
tence, or even a word, m that dull, mofiototious,. 
Srum style, which so often disgraces our comnton 
Schools.. Such readmg is as fatiguing to the reader as 
it is painful to the hearer ; while good reading affords 
^qual ((lelight and improvement to botli.> 

It has loog been an opinion, with many jvidioiQiib 
)iersons, that children are commonly put forward tiK) 
fast in their reading. They should be kept a^.ti^ 
fellings, undl they can readUy pronounce -4:00^^1011 
words, at first sight. They will then be prepared to 
|*ead without that dronisli tone, which it is so difflcidt 
|o unlearn. 

It is a very useful practice, for the teapher to.i^ftd 
over eaeh sentence, before the scholar, g^\^gj)<*tbe 
proper pauses,' infleotlons, and emjphasis ; and th^a. IP 
require the scholar to repeat it, until he can pronoi^o^ 
^ Wfih propriety. Tfxe proper and ea?y use of toufsih 
$mp%9^9 and iiiflectiops,- is partly a matter of , taste, «mI 
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PREFACE, t 

pai% inec]3aui9al« The child .must acqiure the habU 
of. reading weK, by the. ^rocrfc^ of reading well. Pre- 
ventioa is better thsMi cure* It is a leading object of 
ll^sr little work to prevent children, from acquiring a 
tonei or any otlier bad habit in readings which will af- 
je^ajsds cost them much, pains to cure. 
^^ iSkr^ly^ving a generidrule is not found to be sni&r 
i^ieoi. i^ ^ad»u^ branch, either of learning 

f>r arU . Ncptber ia it/isu^cient in the noble science of 
Eloqution,. The young leaner must have not onty rulegy 
I^ le^sonsi io^tificjtioQS, and examples, living exam- 
flpp, " line upon line, apd precept npqn precept.'' 

Let.not the faithful teacher consider the time spent 
m. le^mipg his scholars to read wkh spirit and force, as 
i^rfaolly ws^ted and lost.. In additifo to the impo^ctant* 
practical uses of good readingi he may be assured that 
the great end of education, that of forming the young 
and tendei' mind to virtue and usefub^ss, is promoted 
by no branch of science more effectually, than by 
leambg to read. 

To help the young learner in the proper application 
of Emphasis, many emphatic words are printed in 
Italic characters^ according to the plan of Burgh's Art 
of Speaking. President Dwight pronounced that to be 
altogether the best method of printing school books. It 
will be found that, in the present work, the Italics are 
far less numerous, than in that of Mr. Burgh. The 
nature of timphasis has been better understood^ sinee 
the publication of Walker's Elements of Elocution, and 
Rhetorical Grammar. 

The contents of the following %ork are all selected, 
excepting the first chapter. But it is due to the sev^ 
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«nl Autbors whose works have been copiedi to Mil«, 
ihat the utmost freedom has been used by tbe compiler, 
both widi die sentiments and language of die pieces, in 
order to make them, in his opinion, better adapted M 
the design he had in view. 

If sufficiendjT encouraged to proceed, the Author ii* 
tends, at a future day, to publish a book o(*^ Lessons ia 
i3ocution,'' on a new plan. It will contain a concise 
abridgment of so much of Mr. Walker's Elements of 
Elocution, as is necessary to give a good idea of the 
nature and use of Emphasis, and the Inflections of die 
voice, and the other general principles of good reading 
and speaking. The rules will be iblk>wed by practical 
examples ; and the Inflections and Emphasb tfaroai^ 
thcwhole work wifl be designated, aceocdiDg to die 
systems of Walker and Burgh. 

PutfMji^ Vermanif 183o 
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liSf prepariug tlufl iitt!8 book for a second cditioo, the 
«>iniiner lias Ventured ib introduce, for the benefit of 
leacnera, rather than of scboiars, a few hints ftud examples 
oh the important subject o^inJUcHons. The proper use of 
diese is so essential to good reading, that it ought to rc- 
Oeivb the particular attention of those who are employed 
f6 lay the foundation of learning in the youthful mind. It 
is to the neglect of this care, that we trace the monotony 
and feebienesa of niost readers. IrVTthout the prope^ in- 
flections, it is impossible for a reader to convey to his hear- 
ers, feiiber thb sense^ the force, or the beauties of his au- 
thor. ' 

luHection is that upward or downward slide, which the 
voice makes, in finishing the pronunciation of a word. In 
a larger sense, it includes all those gradual, waving varia- 
tions of tlie voice which .serve to distiuguiedl nptMng 
sounds from the tones Qi.mmic. But.^ there is acertah^- 
n«oe&(sary.b^apc}ng of sound in the nature of the voice, so 
l]||iV^.th>«lpi»ng slide o^ a word or a phraso be righ^ 
the previous sounds wili of course be so^ h is not deemed 
essential to point out any more thaBf the iti^ectiotA with 
jwhicb the pronunciation of a' word "is to hejtntshedi j 

Tl-e inflections are two, the rising and falling ; the* for- 
mer marked with the acute Accent ('), and the latter .with, 
the grave, 0). In animated and eaisy conversation, in mapy 
cases of strong eradtibtl, and othier cases, these are both 
found on the same syllable, and are then called circum- 
flexes, the rising, ( « ) and the falling, (a). 

Besides the use of the inflections, in giving beauty^ vari- 
ety, and,hana9ny to speech, and in adding force to the 
l^nmiage of emotion, they 4uw essentially neeessai^ tp inr 
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16 TO TEACHERS* 

dicate the relaiunu of woffdiu The draple proBtmeiatSott 
of a word, without regard to iiiflectioii»ii|ft3r give ita meatt- 
ing, as it stands by itself in the dictionary. Ita maaiteg 
and application, as it stands in 9t •mUimot^ can oidy be eon* 
veyed by the proper inflections. Thus Qie i d aaa of eon* 
trast, comparison, irony, and every reference to some other 
thought, are conveyed to the ear only by the inflections. 
And this is the reason why a good reader makes his hear- 
ers understand the author, so much better than an indi^ 
ferent onc« 

I think the intelligent teacher will readily compreheii4 
these different inflections, by pronoiincing the fbllowing 
examples in a natural, forcible manner, and carefuUy at- 
tending to the upward and downward variations of the 
voice on the principal words. Those who would examine 
the subject, as far as it has been reduced to a science, are 
referred to Mr. Walker's << Elements of Elocution," and to 
other authors, who have followed him, and perhaps have 
improved upon his theory. 

EXAMPLES. 

I. Did Aey act prop'erly, or im^properly ? 
8« They acted prop^erly, not ici^properly. 

3. Must we act accord^ing to law, or contrary to ik? 

4. We must act according to law, not oon'traiy to it 

5. Did he say cau'ticm, or cauHion i 

6. He said cauHion, not cau^tion. 

7. Did I say fame^ or fame^ i 

8. I said fameS not fanie^ 

9. I did not say fame^ but fame\ 

10. Who says fame^? Do you sav fame'? 

II. You mubt not say fa'^taJ, but WsX. 

12. You must say faHal, not fa'tal. 

13. Did you make this book' ? 

14. Wlio made this book^ i 

15. How happy are the virtuous ! 

16. What' ! a worm contending w?th his Maker' \ 

17. For I am persuaded, that neither death', norKft ; 
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TO TEACHERS. ii 

nor aD^% not principalities', nor powers* ; ntr 
beigbt'i nor depth^ ; nor any other creature', dmB 
be able to separate us from the lovo of 6QD% 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord^ 

18. Xq strongly marked ircny, or contempt, and b 
case& where tlie refeience is very pointed, or very* 
complex, the circumflex is necessary. 

*hus Cicero nuirked the ironical meaning. 

^* But It is fo6S&$h in us to compare Drusus A&i- 
canus^and ourselves^ with'C/otfiti^; all our other 
calamities were tolerable^ ; but no one can patientr* 
ly bear^ the death of Clodius.'' 

So in Hamktf wliere th4 noeiaiing is very pointed. 

" (^ueetu Hamlet, you nave your &ther much 
o&nded* 

" Hamkt Madana, you have my father muck 
offended." 

So in «^ fbtt Ljifte il,th6 word «o is used instead of a Ions 
story. 

** Clown* I knew when seven justices could 
not take up a quarrel ; but when the parties tliem- 
selves were met', one of them thought but of an 
tf; as, if you said *o, ihe« 1 said 5^.'* " O ho' ! 
did you say so ?'* So they ^W)ok hands and were 
sworn brothers." 

These examples might be extended ; but it is believed 
^e foregoing urill serve lo give the attentive obao^rver some 
4ttle idea of what is meant by inflections, of the d^rence 
between them, and of the beauty and force which a proper 
#ariation of the tones can give to reading. Whenever an^ 
one is at a loss to determine whether the rising or the fall- 
ing inflection is sounded, tlie doubt may be removed at 
•nee, by just repeating the wonl in a connexion similar to 
one of the foregoing examples. For instance, which inflee- 
don did I give to the word "soimded,** in tlie last sentence ? 
Let us try it by example 5th. Did I say sound'ed, or sounds- 
ed ? By comparing the sounds T find that in reading, I gave 
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A« wctd Ihe rking inflection. If any difRcnfty itill 
mmnuy it may eommonly be removed by protracting tiM 
iioimd of the word rery much beyond fts usual length. 
I have marked several pieCtfir with the various ip^ac- 
-^tonHh according to^ my best judgment. If U' phouli be 
Ibought an improvement, as I have no doubt it wiH be, es- I 

peckUly if the book is used among classes somewhat advaiu;* 
ed, a skilful teacher may mark other pi&<:es with {lia 'i>en , 
and thus a^ist his pupils in acquiring the nsdful and ele* 
gant accomplishment of good readiug. Or h may be a uae* ^ 

M exercise for the older scholars to mark a sentence or a 
chapter themselves. | 

I ought here to ezpreb^ my obligations to Profbssor ' 

Goodrich, orYale College, who first kindiy sugi^ested the 
idea of making tliis improvement, and to whose instnie- 
tfoiw I am much indebted for whatever skill is exjubitttd 
in designadng the proper inflections. 

Nkw-Havtiij July, 1624. 
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chap.!, 
RULES FOR BEADING. 

1. MY dear litde children, I present you a book 
called ** East Lessons in Reading." It was made 
<m purpose for you, and I thin)c you will be able to nor^ 
. lerstand almost die whole of it. If you find any thing 
fn It whiclk you do not understand, you must ask your 
[ nother or your teacher to tell you what it means. 

2. There are many stories in this book for you to 
rei4i ^ gooA deal of children's icHk^ and some T«ry 
psetty Hm^liomiuai^d hymn^. I hope you will take 
pains and le^m to read them all very well^ so as to be 
put forward into the texkmenU 

^ If you ifi soj I will try to come and see you 
a^pin, V(bi^ you are a fittle older, and bring you anotb* 
er nfOfT bopk, called '^American Lessons," in order. 
4P ii^rove you still more in your reading. 

4. If you wish to know how to read weU^ you muiC 
l^fffpiji^s^ rules by. hdBiu 

rules! 

1. Be carefu. to caU your words right. 

2, 'L^iarn toprpfiofttic^ the(n properly. 
$• ^^siii' wHti a dear aod distinct voice. 

4. I^ not re^d UfofwU Read slaw and em^iMj/$ 
ao aat QC4 tP make any mistakes. 

• ^ ^ ^^fy p^cular to observe aU the iStopt. 

$• ^^tpifCfQth^ proper jBiiipAam, and ii^^ 
of the vQifi;^ Ask your teacher to Ao^ ^^u msit tfaat 



14 EASY LESSONS- 

7. EDdeavour to understand every word you readt 
as yoa go along. Study your reading lessons very cio^* 
fiiliyy before you read. 

8. Tiy to read as if you were Celling a st0ry to yomr 
mother, or talking with some of your play-mr *e.«' 
Reading is tdOcingJrom a look. 

9 Take pains to read the poetry and not io sing it« 
10. The emphatic words are printed in Italic letters* 
If you learn these rule^^ and attend to them, I think 

vou will soon read v«ry prettily, and be able to read. 

books aloud to your parents and friends at home. 
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CHAP, n, y 

THE SILLY I^AMB. 

L Cha4es> you must not go out into the fidds bj 
yourself, nor without leaye. You are a very iltde boy J. 
and if you were to venture out by yourself you wodd 
be lost 5 tlien y^ would cry, and night wmdd comej 
and it would be so dark that you could not find your 
way home, and you would have no bed ; you would 
have to lie down on the cold, wet grass, and perhaps 
you would die, and that would be a sad story to tell. 

2. I will tell you a story about a little latn!^. There 
was once a shepherd, who had a great many sheep and 
lambs. He took a great deal of care of them, and 
gave them fresh grass to eat, and clear water to drink, 
and drove them every aay into a fine large green pas- 
ture. 

3. If they were sick^ he was very good to die^ 
and when they climbed up a steep hiB, and the litde 
lambs were tired, he used to cany them in his arms; 
and when they were all eating their suppers in tlie field, 
ne used to sit upon a stone under the tree, and p&y 
Iheni .a tune on his flute, and sing to them ; and so they 
wer^ .the happiest sheep and lambs b the world. 

4. But every night, when it cpww dark and cold 
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tW SiM^erd «all«d aU ^faL« flock« sheep and iambs to* 
gfedier, lOfg the sheep fold or/ard, and pendned them 
lip }jmd there they lay^ ar snng, and warn), and com- 
fofUMe^ as eould be ; /iP.d nothing could get in and hasti 
them ; and the dogs /ay round on the outside to stiaid 
them, and to bark if any body came near ; and"m the 
mocning the.Sbepl^^prd unpenned the fold, and let them 
«(li out agaiiu. . . 

5.. Now theyW aU v^ happy, as I said bdbra 
and loved *ke Shepherd dearly, that w? -so d^S 

^H,^Sht. as ™ fooliste.^r.tit/S 
was *t|- enough to take car^of Aerw//: 

6. So she can^ -j^^jjjr^ther, who was a tme oH 
sbee^ "^asvid to her, "I wonder why we are cW m 
--, ^erjr night ? Tbe dogs are not shut up, and why 
should we be shut up ? 1 think it very hari, and I mu 
get away if I can, I am resolved ; for I like to run ahotat 
where I please, and I think it is very pleasatst in the 
voo^i by moonlight." w^ 

7. Thmthe old sheep said to ter«vr>.. «»> . ~J 
«% creature, you little Is -^ir. .t^L 72 " ^^7 

f you 
come 

called them all to 'com7int^"the'fddr ^A^^lftS 
come, but crept f,lily under die fence, and A« he? 
^Vi and when tj,e r«/ of U.e lambs ^JS afl'^Se 

t^^l^ f W °"* J* AeliB^aadgitinto 
gy^«<came rushmg out of /a caye, amf howled very 

-n^;;*^®?/^® A^T^wished she had been shut 
the wolf saw her, aarf^ seized he?, and cirried 'her 
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^jw to a dtmal du* dei^, ^R corned With boiitti id4 
pmdy aad there die >iydf fcad tvi^ «*#, aod ito *HlIf 
Wd tp cbeiDi " Here, I W« bioudit you a ybuiie Cii 
'^ittbw~ And ao die cubs took the Iambi and aitmtod 

.10. X4^e Childrea siiould aliMvkmSnJ -4.-1. .i . 
parent, ^y t0 them, and rememb^tel^ *•» 
oMer, know bew^ than they do, XtT^S^f "^ * "* 
^ad«n who Z^st th Jir pS /Jfta fJt^ 
iOm thev tea tl^m thej bad Lx^Stf^^^n 

Keep your »flS*v/ «»&*!:!, 
RambUng onfy leadLto^.,^i*^' 

Such as .you can na'er eniSir^^*'" 
Friendly \s the hand extoncled. 

Hazarding bis life for thine ; 
Straying Souls are thus befriended, 

By the SAt^herd's grace Avine. 



THE GOOD «cmtD. 

1. O, that it werp-**y «^*«f delight, 

To do *^'* things I ougk£^ I 
The*^ /et me trt/ with all my mjffht. 
• To mind what I am taught. 

2. Wherever I am told to go, 

I'll cheerfully obet/ ; 
Jfor will I mind it much^^ althoarfa 
I leave a pretty pfayj^ ' ^ 

a men I am bi^, I'll freely hriu^ 

Whatever I htve got ; 
Nor will I touch a pretty thing. 

If mother tells m^ riot\ 
4. When she permits ml, I m« ^^ 

AboQt my pretty toj^ ^ -^ •"^ 
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But if she's Jnay^^ or unwell f 
I must not make a noise. 

^. Aiid when I learn my hymns to sayt 
And work, and read^ and speW^ ^ 
' ' I will not think about my play'^ 
'But try and do it welh 

6. For GOD looks down from heaven on hight 
' Oar actions to behold, 
And he is pleas^d^ when children try 
To do as tb<ey are told. 






CHAP. IV. 
THE TWO COCKS.— A FABLE. 
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1. There was once zHenj who'hVed in a farm yard 
and she had a great brood of chickens. She took a great 
tleal of care of them, and gathered them under her 
wmgs ©very night, and fed them, and nursed them weH, 
and.diey were very ^00^, all except two cocks^ that 
^erei always quarrdmig vnth one anotlier. 
^%, They were hardly out of the shelly before they 
began to peck at each other ; and as thev grew higger^ 
they fought till they were all bloody, none picked up 
a barley corn, the other always wanted it. 

3. They never looked pretty^ because tlieir feathers 
were puUed off, in fighting, till they were quite bare; 
and they peeked at one another's eyes, till tliey were 
both almost bHnd. The old Hen very often told Aem 
hoyrnayghty it wag to quarrel so j but they did not 
wind her. 

4. So, one day, •these two cocks had been fighdng, 
as thejr always did ; and the biggest cock, whose name 
vns Chantideery beat the other, and craioed over han^ 
and drove liim quite out of the yard. 

5. The cock that had been beaten, slunk away and 
hid himself; for he wa3 aadiamed and vexed that he 

2^ 
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had been conquered, and he^^P^d .ndly^tobd^ 
venged ; but he did not know f?o^„V^, ™*?^® ^ «» »- 



was not strong enough himself. 

6. So, after tJilnldng a gr^at d^^l,,ije went to a i^ 
old/oa? that lived neai', ,whp.9e Uiajroe yf^^ ^^ifnard^ and 
said to him, « Reynard^ .if.yqu .^iU fflWe iwitli me, I 
will show you wher.e there is a nice, tprgetj^ JJM*^ in 
a farm yard^ and you jcnay ^fl/J^tfn,?*p Jiypp wuF." 

7. The fiptx w^s very gjad, for ho,w?s bwgTf enougb J 
and he said, " Yes, yes, I .will eovie .wi$h all my hearty 
and I will not leave z. feather of him." 

8. So they went together into the farm yard, and the 
cock showed Reynard the way ; and there was poor 
Chanticleer Hsleep upon the perch or pole. And the 
fox seized him by the neck, and ate hmi up ; and the 
other cock stood by and crowed forjoy. . 

9. JBut when the fox had done, he said, ^ Chand 
Seer was very good\ but I havenothad eiUN^i." And 
jso be flew upon the other cock, apd ate A^ up too, ir 
a moment. 

10. Brothers and sisters whp qwitrrel, .are always 
unJiappy\ and often doing each other ;harm^ instead of 
goow ; and those who indulge inmaiice and revBiige^ 
a^ odier evil passions, may be. sure to bring trouble 
jupon themsehes as well as clhcrs. 



CHAP. V. 
THE PASSIONATE JBOY.- 

MOTBTER. 

1. Thomas, come here ; I'm grievM to 8^y» 
I hear a bad report of ypu : 
Jjt is 8o passionate a thing, 
I scarcely can bdieve it tnie. 
a. It seems, that Myra had a book, 

Which you and she both wish'd to roftd; 
And so you snatched it from her hftitd, 
And roughly thr€U) it al her head* 
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. Thomas. . 

& Went she might givi^ It to me thibnf 
A dilMMiging little elf; 
I had the pf^^t tight to it, M9^\ 
Vm tto0 -yfiors^ older than herself* 

BXOTHEB. 

4. That's true ; and Myra was to hJame 

But </t27, if you had kindly spohef^ . 
JLnd waited patient]y a while, 
She might have giyen> you the hook. 

5. And no^ what have you gcdrC^ by this 

So ybo2^^^ action, and so wild? 
fou have offended poor Mamma, 
And lost your bpok', and hurt the ckild^. 

6. Some ladies once agreed with me, 

1^ evre-our kttle ones a sail: 
rte'day^vas ^u6^; the summer %iad 
Just blew a 50)^^ and gentle gale, 

7* We Btepp'd on board a pleasure boat. 
With ^syasl colour 8- i^ainted ofer ; 
And on theih^dm of the stream^ 
We sw^dy aail'd' along the shore. ; 

8. Sometimes beneath large trees we i^assM, 

'^'hose l)ranches overhung the stream ; 
While the thick boughs above our heads . 
Almost concealed the sui^ny hea^. . 

9. And then, beside an open jSeUS . 

The httle boat would glide along; 
Where lads and girls were making hay, 
And singing many a merry song. 

10. A little viUd^e next we pcLSs'dt, 

The prettiest we had ever seen ; 
With hoiiMS^ «kops, and handsome trees. 
All circling romd the level green. . 

11. Our dmdren could not keep tl^ ;ir seats 

But every sportive girl and boy. 
With hearts as.obeerful as the day*^ 
Did flsi[»al»w|l.the.deck lor joy. 



»• « 
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IS. £tcept one pretty little girl, 

Who sat alane^f trith down cast eja^ ; 
And n€iw and than I saw a tewAf 
And thought* I heard a broken ^AV 

19. I wondered much that one so young' ^ 
Should seem so pensively Inclin'd^ ; 
And ask'd her mother what it meant 1 
**Akis /'* said she, "the chUd is blUuh. 

14. " One day, I never shall forget, 

She and her brother were at play. 
Something she said offended him. 
And so they had a cluldish jfroy. 

16 " She turn'd her hea/', and cast a look, 
Of half a smile^ and half grimace ; 
His temper^ rose ; he caught SLfork^ 
And threw it in his sister'syac€. 

10. " It struck heveye ; — the blood gush'd out* 
She screamed, and turn'd as pale as death 
Oh I never will my memory lose 
That painful scene, while I have breath* 

17« *^ Full three long, raeitmcholy months^ 
We keep her in a dari^en'd room, 
With a close bandage rounct^i^r eyes. 
Where iiot a ray of light could comet* 

18. " The doctors tried their utmost skill 

To keep her sights but all in vain' ; 
Her wounded eye at length was heal*d, 
'But she will never see again^ 

19. «* Her llrother's heart is almost broke t 

* Oh / Harriet,' he often cries, 

• If I were owner of the worlds 

* I'd give it, to restore your eyes. 

$iO. \ But you will laugh and play no mort^ 

* Nor your dear parents* faees ^ee^ 

• Nor trees^ xxorjields, nor blooming J7( 

* Nor ever will you look on me, 

81. « Oh ! Wretched, miserable boy, 

* What has my wicked temper domtl 



, -M A Ftfr ever from thib ehe^rftil kdti. 

, ./ I A *?MI«r;etiBrrihall I ceasb to griive ,• 

• Another moment^ while I live.' •* ** • ' 

.Thomas* 

33i» It fnakes, itie . jfAvflCd^r, iiia', to iMnk 
. . . 9qw. ri^& sLtid^pasmnate V^n been , 
vil ie^. this itory oa iny miiid*- 
Xnd never ^/iroic^ a tiling again. . . 
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CHAP. VI. 

etlEEDY HARRY AND HIS CAKE. 



Iv?^^® ^^ * little, boy whose nSto was Harry ; 
^d his papa and mamma sent him to schooC Now 
Harry was a clever fellow, and loTcd his book : and he 
got to be the^r^^ in his class. 

aad called Betty the maid,: aqd said, *'Bft^;|.fliiii 
we must m.^kp ^ iofce .fpr H^fry, for he has feaft&bd his 
book very wew." . . : . -^ >,.^^ 

3. And Betty said, <* Yes, with all my heart." i >8a 
£l7.r^ I ^ J^^^^- It ^^s very largt, mi mm 
full of plumbs and sweetmeats,:ora.Qge.aodeitnMt;aad 

IT T^ n^ ""^^^ "^^ ^"S^^'^ *«*^ wlwte .and I MOboth 
on the top like snow. 

4. ;SPT*iB ^e was sent to Schobl. Wh^nifiifee" 
^WBT fi^w^it, he was very ^fed, and jumped about ibr 
l<y.|.fliad>=lierco«ildnbt ^y for k J^ifet6 i^ii .hi^t 
gnawed it, hko a Hftle ff/g. So he ate ll the ftS 
rang lor, schppl, and aftor sphodjhe ate iff^«J^,ii^d > 
f^ k- ,w?^tq.W Mind his be^feltew aSd ^ be 
told lus c^^j^ndBchfe; f$Bw, ^mdm^p'^^i^ 
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5. So he ate til) U was all pone. But pfeseodjr 
after, this little boy was very ndfe, and tU^ and eveiy 
body said, ^^ I wonder what is the matier iintfa Httrnr ? < 
He used td be so brisk^ and play about -more nimb^ 
tfaaQ any of the boys; and now he looks jfmle, and is 
very iO.^ 

6. And somebody said, ^^ Harry has had a rich 
eakct and ate it all up very saorty and thai has made him 
in.'' So they sent for Dr. Camomile^ aoid Aa gaVe^ I 
do not know how much, bitter stufi; Poor Harnr did 
not like it at all ; but he was forced to take it, or he 
would have died, you know. 

7* So at last he got well again ; but his mamma sidd 
she would send him no more cakes, till he had learned 
how to use tbem^ 






f" 



- CHAP. vn. 



THE PIGS. 

I. «*Do look mt ^kMepfgs, a» they Be in the straw*** 
little Richard said to his Pbpa ; 
« They keep eating' longer than ever I saw : 
, What nasty, fat gluttons they are !" 



% »« I 5ee^ they are feasting," the father replied ; 
♦• They eat a gpreat dlca/, I allow :^ 
Bat let us remember, before we deride^ 
Tis the nature^ my dear, of&sow', ^ 



a But whe» a great 6oy, such as you^ my dear ^^« 
Does nothing but ca* all the day, [self stc^i 

And keeps sucking good things, till he mdies Uin- 
Wha:: a glutton I indud we may say^ 

4. When plumbeake and sugar for ever he picks, ^ 
And sweetmeats, and comfits, and figs ; 
JPray let him gel rid of his own greedy trieks, 
And then let him laugh at the pigs. 
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CHAP. vm. 

€OTETOUS PETER Aim HIS CAKE. 

. 1 . There was another boy, who was one cX Harry's 
school-fellows.: His name was Peter ; the boys used to 
call him Peter Carefd. And Peter had written fab 
mOtf)^r a very neat, pretty letter. There was not. A 
angle word speU wrongs nor a mistake, nor on^ hlat iq 
if idlv So his mamma sent him a eake. :^ 

2. Now Peter thought with himself, " I will not make 
nui/Hif sick* with this good cake, as silly Harry did ; I 
will Ke^ it a great while. So he took the cake and 
tugged It up stairs. It was trery heavy, he could hard^ 
carry it* And he locked it up in his box, and, once a 
day, he crept slily up slairs and ate a very little piece^ 
ana then locked his box again. 

3. So he kept it several weeks, and it was not gOMi 
fOT it was very Utrge ; but, behold ! the mic6 got itito 
his box, and nS>hled it. And the cake grew dry imd 
mouldy, and at last was good for nothing at aU. 

4. So he was obl^d to throw it away ; and ixgrieveA 
Yam to ihe very heart. But nobody was sorry m hioif 
because he had been so selfish and stingy. 



CHAP. IX. 



THE GOOD-NATURED GIRLS. 

1. Two good little girls, Julumti end Mariot 
Ai htippily liv'd as good girls could desire ; 
And Uio' they were neither grave, stdlen, nor fpti^ 
They seldom, or never, were heard to dispute. 

d. If one wants a thing that the other could get, 
Thoy don't go to scratching andjighting for it ; 
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B«t eaeh one is willing lo give up lier rigM, 

For they*d rather have nothings than quarrel ahd/gki 

3. If one of them h^ppen/B. to have somethinir mee. 
Directljr she offers hel- sister a shee ; 

^^.?Pt Wj? to Bpi»e,f^rec% olujdren Viv«>kf>9i||v 

Who would go in a corner, to eat it cdone. 

4, Wh^ T^p9^or MammiBL had a thing to ta^ done, 
^i'^® «^ )itd(e girls would imvhsdiniefy rrmf 

Jj^d not sti»nd disputing to which it belo^'d^ 
■^W^^nim6& uB^jret md declare thej wec0 yir4m^^ 

_ 6, lyhatever occurr'd in their work or their {Aiijt 
Tney were willing to yidd, and giv^. up tJiQir oshk iTiy ^ 
Tnei^ let us alt try their example to mind, 
^^d always, liHe them, he obligiijig andjki^d, . 



CHAP. X. 
GENEROUS BILLY AND HIS CAKE. • 

• . • ' . » 

1. Welly there was another little boy at the same 
8c1kx)I^ whose name was Billy* And one dvf Ua 
mamma sent liim a cake^ because she loved him doaiH 
k^ and Ac loved Imr dearly. So wbHi the eakecuiie 
]pilly 8fud to his scliool-fellows, ^'I bavo got % imkt, 
comey let us go and fia< it*" 

2. So they came around him like a parcel of be€» ' 
and Billy took a slice himsdf^ and then gave a piece to 
one and a [»ece to another^ till it was almost gone* 
Then Billy put the rest by, and said* *' I will eat it /o- 
morrow,^^ So he went to play, and the boys ati played 
merrily. 

3. But presently on old blind Fiddler canie mto the 

Jard ; he had a k^ig white beard ; and becausebe Was 
lind, Le had a little dog in a siring to Idad him. 9o h« 
came into the yard, and sat down upon a stone and sakK 
** My pretty lads, if you j^lease^ I wiU play you a ttine.'* 
And ^bi9y jtt l^ft (^ their spor^ and caiQe,a|[i4.8tQpd 
. round Nmi* 
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4. And BSly saw that Tybilei hd played, the tears rao 
Qown his cheeks. And Billy said^ ■ >* Old man, why 
do you cry ?^' -^d tije old man said, "^lam very 
hungry, I have nobody to give me any dinners^ or 
suppers. I have nothing in the world but this little 
dog^ and I cannot work* . If I could work, I wottW," 

6. Then Billy went, without saying a word, and 

fetched the rest of his eake, wliich he had laid up for 

to-morrow ; and he said, " Here, old man, here isijome 

cake for you." The old man said, " Where is it? for 

^ I am blind, I cannot see it." ^ 

^. So Billy put it into his hat. And the. fiddler 
'■ ,(havAed him ; and Billy was xnore glad than if he ha4 
eat«n /en cakes. 

. Pray which do you iike lest ? Do you like Cfree" 
dy Hcrry^ or Covetous Peter, or Generous Bilb/ 
best? 



. CHAP.^XI. 
THE FLOWERS OF THE FIELD 

» 

L The flowers of the ^ eld 
That qoickly fade away, 
May we] I to us instruction yield, , 
Who die as soon as tJiey. 

2. That pretty rosebud see, 

Decaying on the walk : 
^ A stomi came sweeping o'er the tree 

li And broke its feeble stalk. 

V, • ••.-.. 

3. Just like an early rose 

^ I've seen an infant bloom : 

Bat death, perhaps, before It blows^ 
Will lay it in the tomb. 

4. Then let us think on de^th, 

. Though we are 5(0ifw^ and ^oy ; 
For GOD, who \{:f,ve our life and brentht 
• • May take them soon away. 

3 
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6* To GOD, who loves them all, 
Let children humblf cry, 
And then, whenever death may cal) 
They'll be prepared to ct-^ 



» .'5. 



CHAP. XII. 

THE WALK- 

1. One morning after breakfast, Harry's father took 
him out to waVc; they had not walked far, before it 
began to rain ; they mr.de baste to a blacksmith's shop 
that was near, and stood under the shed before the 
door. A farmer came riding to the shop, and asked 
the blacksmith to put a shoe upon his horse ; he said 
the horse had just lost a shoe a little way off, and 
would be lamed, if he went further cm die stones tuiih' 
9Ut a shoe. 

2. " Sir," said the bl^ksihitii, " J cannot shoe your 
horse ; I have not iron enough, I hcve sent to town 
for some iron, but tlie person 1 have sent, will not be 
back before night. ^^ 

3. ** Perhaps," said die farmer, "you have an old 
shoe that may be made to fit my horse." The smith 
had none. Little Harry, hearing him say so, told his 
father, that he thought lie could find a shoe for tlie far- 
mer's horse, 

4. His father asked him where he thought h^ could 
find a shoe. He said that he had observed something, as 
they came along, which looked like a horse shoe. His 
father begged the farmer to wait a little while, and then, 
as the rain had ceased, he walked with Harry on the 
road, by which they came to the blacksmith's ; and 
Harry looked very carefully ; after some time he^^ufu^ 
the horse shoe, and brought it back to the smith's snop; 
but it was not jfE^ to be put again upon the horseV foot, 
as it had been bent by a waggon wheel which bad gone 
over it. 



J 
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5. The farmer thanked Harry ; and the biack&fhith 
said he wish&d'et^ry little boy was as •cUtentive and as 
useful. He now began to blow his large bellows, which 
iQade. a roaring noi^e, and the wind came out of the 
pipe of the bellows among ' the coab upon the hearth, 
aiid the coals became red, and by degrees, the fire be- 
came hotter and hotter, and brighter and brighter. 

6. The smith put the old iron horseshoe into th^ 
fire, and after some time it became red^ and hot, like 
the cactl^ : and when the smith thought that the iron 
was hot enough, he took it out of the fire with a pair of 
tongs, and* put It upon the anvil, and stnick it with a 
heavy hammer. Harry saw that the ii*oii became soft 
by being made red hot; void he saw that the. smith 
could hammer it into whatever shape he plsased. 

7. W^ien the smith had made the shoe of a proper 
size and shape, he made some'nai7s to fasten the shoe 
on tlie liorse's foot. 

While the smith was making die nails, the shoe lay 
on the ground near to the anvil 5 Harry wanted to tak^ 
it up to look at it ; but he would not m$ddle with it 
without leave. 

8. AnotJier litde boy came into the shop, who stoop- 
ed down and took up die shoe in his hand ; but he 
quicidy let it di op^ roaring out vi )lently, and said that 
he was fmrnt. whilst he was crying and blowing his 
fingers, and pinching and sqjeezing them, to lessen the 

1)ain, the smidi turned him out of the shop, and told 
lim. if ho had not meddled widi what did not belong to 
him, be would . not have been hurt. The litUe ooy 
went away muttering, that he did not know that blade 
iron would bum him. 

9. Harry had never seen a horse shod before ; he 
was very n^uch surprised to seo the smith drive naUs 
into die hoTsehfoot ; and to see that the horse did not 
seem to be hurt by die nails, for the horse did not draw 
away his foot as if he felt pain. 

Harrv's father asked him if his naih had ever beep 
cut. 
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£[arfyjHUd. «iidy: ^ad. 

Faifter*. Did cottkig yoar nails Atirf yott f 
J JJoMr^i No, sin 

;iF(r|Acr4 A horse's fiattfis of horn, like yoUi* hofllr ; 
thgtipoit «if .the iioof. whicii had no Jk^h 1^tii6hed to it, 
dcnis 9Qt fed fmini^t die mitsiis^ of the hoof ^ay' be 
c(/', dod luay lave luiib^ drhreA intd it?, witliout givittg 
a^y ;7a»A to the iKurse^ 1 

10. ..The blaoksraidi who wa?d 'pairtng the hbrse's 
hooff .<aVe a piece of it which he had cut <6fF to Hai'- 
ry. llarrv feilt that it was not so hird as' btm&j nor 
so soU M jic9U.; and the bla<^ksmith toM llim that 
the. boQfs of a horse gmw like the n^ls of a man, iind 
diat a. horse's hocft need cBtting as much ai a Boy's 
nails, 

1.1 . When the blacksmiih had finished shoeing the 
horse, he sliowed Harry the lioof of a dead horse, 
which had been taken off the foot, and Harry saw how 
thick it Was, svhere the nails were to be driven. 

Harry's fatlier told him it wna almost dinner time 
and 80 tliey walked homo. 



CHAP, xm, 

SPRING. 

1. Come\ le^ us go forth into ^ejidd^ ; let us see 
how the ^at^r«^ spiing y let us listen to the singing of 
ihebirds^ ; and sport upon tlie new grassV The winter 
is over' aod.gone* ; the buds come out upon the trees^ , 
the blossoms of the peach and nectarine are seen' ; and 
the green leaves sprout\. 

2* The young animals of every kind are. sporting 
about-, they feel themselves happy'^ they are glad to be 
alive^ ; they thank Him that ^has made them alive. 

Theif may thank him in their heartsf^ but w^ c^Mi 
thank him. with, oiyr tongHes^ ; therefore toef ought to 
praise him more\ 
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3. The birds can warble', and the young kmibi can 
hteaC ; be toe can open our lips', in bia praise^ ; we can 
speak of all bis goodness^ Therefore we will thank 
Gun for ourselves'^ and we will thank him for those who 
cannot^ speaks ^ . 

4. Trees that. blossom', and little lambs that skip 
about', if you could^, you' would say how good lie is ; 
but yott^ are dujnb', land we! will say it ybr^ you. 



CHAP. XIV. 

THE LILY OF THE VALLE 

1. Came\ my love, and do not ^ttm' 
From a little ^ot^^?*^ to learn :. 
See the Uly^ on the bed. 
Hanging down itg-joiodest head^ ; 
While it scarcely' can be se(V>, 
Foldtsd' in its leaf ofgreen\ 

Sfi. Yet we love' the lily well, 

For its. sweet and pleasant smeU^ ; 
And would rather call it ours', 
Than many other gayer^ flowers' ; 
Pretty lilies seem to be' 
Emblems of JiumiUty\ 

3. Come, my love, and do not spurn 
From a little j^^itoer to learn ; 
Let yaur"^ temper' be as sweet 

As the Uly'' at your feet^ ; 
Be as gentle\ be as mt/<^. 
Be a modest', simple^ child* 

4. "Tis not beauty' that we prize*— 
* Like a summer flower it dies^ f 

But humility^ will last', 

Fair and sweet when heauty*sf pasl> ! 

And the Saviour from above 

Views the nimble' child with lQve\ 
3^ 
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QHAP.XY. 
bARELESS tSABELliA. 

1. Isabella was a little girl of my acquaintaQqe, wba 
was untidy and cardess as s|je cobld po$siioj[y be, Sbe 
never took care of her things^ nor did she endeavour 
to improve her mind ; but spent her time in trifling 
and play^ without accomplisfmtg any thing either useful 
or pleasing. 

2. It was in the montii of Ju«e, and the weather 
fine and settled as it usually is at that season, when her 
papa and jQaioitKia made fan appibintmidt '^iti another 
gentleman and Isf^dr, to spend a day on the water ^ with 
their children^ aM^jli^ friends* They were (o be 
furnished witlf^^^^ttrfisions ; and dt^^ i^owin^ along 
the coasfy and visithig several caves and remarkable 
rocks which lay iti their w^Ly, were to dine on the 
beach in a beautiful little bay, and return home in the 



evening. 



3. Their friend's house ywas neai- tlie coastj .^nfl it 
was agreed that they sdiould brea^st .there, and vmlk 
down to the sea side to embark. IsabelW was ddiglJed 
\vith tlie idea of tiris -charming day, aftd ebuld^^k of 
nothing else. 

4. Her papa and mamma often reminded her 6f her 
trifling, and how. very seldom she .|vaa r^y >wben 
sent for on any occasion whatever ; but she s«M she 
was 5wre she should be in time for ^Aw party, *hit she 
had two whole days to prepare for it, and at airy rate 
she would not lose so great a-'pleasute' for aH-^e^world. 

5. Yet she had accuiitefnVed herS%tf W'^ifl^bfer time 
away so strangely^ and to find $om€thia]^;Jjq do ^evfiry 
day which she ought {q hskve done the d^ befarh that 
It is not to be wondered at jf she could nevfer tr^ly sav 
she was ready\ aJSid had left nothing undone* 

6. The day before that on which the .ddSghtful and 
so much wished-for party was to take place, her «iara 
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iliA ^trcd her to cany some money to a poor womah, 
vrho Hved in a- small cottage in a lafie close 'to their' 
garden. It was to pay for the schooling of one of hi^r- 
cfaifdrea, and she wa^ ordered not to forget to go with 
it MWiediately*' ' , ' I ' 

7. "1 would not forget it for the world" thought 
Ilsabella, " hvt I have time enough ; I m\\ go and make* 
Mary take oi^it all my. clotlies, and put them togethei"' 
Off a chair hy my hed side : even my bonnet and gloves- 
siiatt betbare, for we are to go very early, and lam' 
determined, for once, that I will not be acci^ed off bd-* 
ingtoo late.^ ' ' ■-■' 

■ 8»''Her writing-master arrived, but she "was to imy 
xMn her^ixiaid that she could not go dov\r{i to him : he ' 
w«a8 a good natured man and waited an hour . for her, ' 
when she appeared in die parlour, and went throtigh. 
her les30n. ' 

.^9, "I have akvays an hour to siaItb,;.' thought 'sh^, 
" between my writing and my arithnieClc lessons ; so- 
tlie moment : Mr. Smidi has done with me, I \Vilh*go 
to Jenny with the money for the little girl's sc h^oKng;'* • 
But sfc€ bad made a very wrong calculation ; 'die lost 
the Aottr in tirasifig her maid, without any hecessity*;' 
ahdMr^ Smith -had s-carcely finished when t^e •ai'j&i- ' 
meticfruistef watered the room. • * * 

'10,: This vexed lier sadly — slie wfts inattentive — ' 
she* ]isid so mueli to rub out, and so often ^hi the same 
place, that she lost all pati&nee : 4ier' master wa» an- 
gry y^butucfwiJUng to Ifet it be a les?36n\te/f,' lie ^id 
he would. stay with her half an hout longei-y \^l)ifch' 
was' cwiKty £fae would very reailily have e^ml^^df. for^ 
b^ the ^nieAe bad > done with iter, it was the dinntr^ 
\hui. ' ' •-■"• ='..;-"• ■-■■•"..: . . ' 

:il*i'As -fiwbn ias tlie cloUi was* removed, she sM 
quickly out of die parlour, intending td go utv* Stairs-^ 
wp^epjjboiinit |-(foP'sh||9^J<)Ma9 aftaid- W'fet«lifei«'Wir»«7wa 
Wqrw that'isb^ had neglected bet" ordersij) feUi ^*a«- 
•^Jjpwfc at the door hy a youftg'^W, wild,' m a* v^rv^ 
bmUe manner, begged her pardon lor bei^'£ fiP- 
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iraubletome^ but said die had come the third tii'ne, bw 
appointoienty forso'De old linen tor her poor mother^ 
arm, which she had promised to give her. 

12 " You told me Miss Isabella," added she, " that 
if I came yesterday exactly at three o'clock, I might 
depend upon having' it, but when 1 came, you said 
you had been obliged to write a Utter, which you ought 
to have done the day before^ and you bad not had /me 
to look for the linen. 1 would not have returned to 
trouble you any more about it, Aliss, but my mother is 
mdeed greatly distressed." 

13. It was impossible for Isabella to send her away 
again, without ^mng- her what gbe came for ; she went 
back to her room to look for it, but she never knew/ 
where to ^/M? any tiling, and was more tlian an hour 
putting together a handful of old linen. 

14. She once more tied on her bonnet ; but on going ' 
down stairs, she found it was beginning to rain ; and in 
a few minutes it increased to a heavy shower, which 
continued the whole evening, and entirely put it out of 
fier power to go to Jenny wiSi the money. 

15. Her papa had often told her, tliat if she lost an 
hour in tlie tnoming, she might run after it aU day 
without being able to catch it. She now felt die truth of 
this forcibly. She should have gone to Jenny the mo-^. 
ment her mamma ordered her to go ; but as usual, she 

^ chose to do something else^/.s^ and now it was impos*- 
Bible to go out of the house. 

16. " Well," thought she, " it is only getting up an 
hour the sooner ; and if 1 do but carry die money to 
Jenny myself, as mamma told me I must; slie will 
never inquire i0he» I carried.it." Having thus settled 
the matter widi herself, she went to bed very easy, and 
was up and dressed a full iWur before the time appoint- 
ed for their depaiture. 

174Tbe morning was beautifid, and Isabella, m 
as a lavkf tripped away, widi a light heart, to Jermfs 
cottage. She found both the mother and the daugh- 
ter in the garden, cleaning a bit of ground of soma. 
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* I 

'stalkii dmt they might turn if to better dc-' 
count "'• • . • ' ' ' 

aSk. ^U dcmfat think th»t is very' Hard \xwkf* =said' 
Isabella ; ^* I am sure / could pull up those t*}!ngs' as?* 
w^.tis yoM'fld;" :Sa she jumped o^r-into'tllegar- 
den^.^pd ^ent-.to work, vhich she' feur/d 9M» ^^pj ' 
4ifficnU task, for the. raia had softened the eart^ ;• birt ' 
in less .th^au , five luinutes'she made henself .^o dirty ^^^ 
t^at. she imew not how to r^tunv ^Kme^ or. lyhtt tov 

ID. ^H§r muslin frock,. so dtan and. tphite when she;! 
left home, was covered with mud ^ ^ud , so were 'hei>' . 
pale^-ellow glqves ; and taking off her bonnet, while 
sh6 stood lamenting a* tlic cottage door, widiout r-^o]* . 
Ie6t?ng how dirty tbey were, she left the mark of all her .. 
fingers upon tl.e fronf of it. 

20. At the sanio instant, jenny's son, who, wa^ in ?i.: 
rodm inwnediately above the door, not. knowing that* 
any i^son was under tlie window, shook but an old 
tacky m which tliey kept the provender for their pigs, 
directly over her heady and completely ^/Zcc? her hair 
with dust and bran. 

21. She returned home, in the greatest haste and 
vexaiiony got into the rooiri unpereeived, and imme- 
diately prepared to change her clothes^ and clean . her 
hair, in the mean tSne, l3ie carriage ^rove round t6 
the door, her papa and mamma took tlieir seats in it, 
and her sister was '^i^st stepping in, when inquiry was 
made for Isabella* 

22. '* She is -the most provoJcine: creature ?n . the 
world," exckiiined her papa, angnfy; "she is never 
here when she is wanted', i will answer for it she is 
not ready. Laura, go up to hfer room, arid see what 
she is doing ; but I command, you not to» stay a mo* 
ment. If she is ready y she will cotne witLyou ; and H 
she is 7ioiy she shall stay at hosnii ; for 1 will »ot wtni an 
instauV^ . . » » 

23. Laura foupd her cleaning her hair» ;9nd.vc^ert 
tamly very far from being r$ady to acQpni}^aqy' !icr 
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down staiivi ; but, as iisical, thinking 5he bad alwajrs 
sufficient time for any thiiig slie Weed to do, she beg* 
ged her sister to* wait a minuttf and she would ]go 
with h3r. 

24. <^ It is imponsible^ my dear Isabella," said Lau- 
ra^ as ^be was turning towards the door; *'and it 
would be to no purpose j for you have your hair to 
clean, and your stockings and shoes to chai "ge, as 
well as your petticoat and/rocAr. It will be at least 
half an hour before you cao be dressed, and papa 
has commanded nie not to stay a' mortient; so I can- 
not help ity I must go luiihout you." 

25. ** Alas !'* sa(id Isabella, as she spent a sorro\F- 
ful day alone in her chamber, *' how mucl\ trouble - 
and disappointment have I brought unon myself by 
my careless habits. I am resolved to overrovie vay 
indolence and inattention, and learn to do things care- 
Jiilly and in season," 



CXUP. XVI. 

READING. 

I. And so you do not Uke to spell 
Mary, my dear 1 O, very well; 
*Tis duU tind iroublesomey you say, 
And you had rather be at play. 

% Then b^'Ing me all your books again ; 
Nay^ Mary, why sliould you complain T 
For as you do not choose to read^ 
You shall not have your books' ^ indeed^, 

S. So as you wish to be a dunce, 
Pray go and fetch me them at once. 
For AS you will not learn to spel/t 
'Tis vain to think of reading well. 

• 

4 Now don't you think you'll blush to owBi 
When you beco^ne a woman grown, 
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Witliout one good cxciidc to plead, 
• That you have iiever leanit to read f 

5. " O dear maranm," said Marj tlicn, 
Do Jet n:e have luy boolK! agaiii» 
I'll not fret ant/ more, indeed, 
If /on \vi!l kt nie learii to read.'* 



CHAP. XVli. 

THE DAY OF MISFOIJTUNES. 

Rosqtnond. Arc you gelling upjp sooriy Laura? 
. It seems to be a cold morning;, it is very di^agreea" 
hie to get up from pce's .warm bed in cold weather ; 
I win not get up ijet. 

Laura. It is a cold morning, indeed ; and so I'll 
make haste, and go down and wana myself by the 
.fire in mamma's room. 

When Laura was' about half dressed, she called 
a^m tollosamond, and told Jicr that it was fo'e, and 
she Wjas afraid she would not be ready for breakfast, 

Ros* I shall be ready, I shall be ready ; for you 
Icnow when I make a %re^t deal of haste, I can dress 
very quickly indeed* Yesterday morning I did not* 
begin to dress tiJi you were combing the last curl of 
your hair ; aud 1 was ready almost as s(ion as you 
were. Yon need not shake your head, Laura ; I say 
almos^j I don't say quite. 

lAiu. I don't know what you call almost^ I had 
been draming some time, before you came down 
stairs. 

Ros. Bitt I looked at your drawing, the minute I • 
came into the room, and I saiv only thsee legs and 
the back of a chair ; you know that was not wttcA / 
It was hardly worth while to get up early to do to 
little. 

Lau. Do'nfif « lititey att«t a tittle^ every DftQniiii(P» 
makes somethimg in time. 
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Ros. Very /rue; yqu drew the,wholci..qf iBM|iaiiia*s 
dressing roaro, dress^n^ table and glass^ ^d every 
diiiig in — perspecave, you call it, by little ^^ little^ 
before breakfast. 1 begin to wisTi that /cpul4vget up 
as you do ; but then 1 cc-i't draw in perspecpve. 

Lau. No, but you might do something eh^^ n^ake a 
shirt for papa you know, or do some sewing for your- 
self. But you don't consider how late it is growing ; 
why don't you get up now 9 

Ros. O, because it's too luie to get up early now. 
When you coajq to tlie Iccsi curL Laura, call me once 
more^ and then I'll get up.' t • . . 

But in vair/ Laura cdlcd her again^ and told her she 
had come to iJie last curl, Rosamond was more sleepy • 
- than ever, and more afraid of the cold ; at last, how- 
ever, she wa^ roused by tlie breakfast bett^ arid stsgrted 
up immediatety, ' 

Ros. Ohy Laura, what shall I 40 f I shaQ hot be 
readyy and my fadier will be displeased With me, and 
i've lost my lacei and I can't find my pocAet hatid^ 
kercki^; and oM my^iings are gone. This will be a 
dayofvmfortums, Vm.sure; and now the clasp m 
gone .out • of my shoe.1 

Ixm. Oome, come, don't eiar, Rosamond or else it 

• w^/ be ^day of misfortunes ; ib^^ liere is your pock- 

eit handkerchief. . ^x. 

" Ros. But ray tau I how can I Ve rfe^dy for break* 

fast, mihontvi^y lacBj and» my father wifi4»e very-— 

very — ^ . 

jLau. Very whoi ? flere'^ jour lace j sit up a iW^ute 
aiid tW draw it out for yuu. 

Rgs. Oh, la, I'm sitting on it; 1 thought it was loH. 
Thank you, Laura. Well I donH think vi will b^ a 
day of iniifortunes ; you see* I am almost d;cessed, bey. 
Laura ! and I shall be ready in pretty good time, and 
I ^hall be just as well as if 1 had got up an hour agq^ 
fi%y, Laura? 

But at this moraerit, Rosamond, in her lyste jviH- 
^tl^'s^^ri^ of her cap irtto a knot, whi.?b she 



HotJUji^ Lapra vcj^ I^T^ put . of the i^ooiiiy bQt 

aiie cnlled to her in a. voice of jdtstress, and begg««l 

,,sbe ^ouM be sq vtenjiffioi as to dp ont thing more for 

.^ber; audshe held up > iter chla and shon^ed the ha/td 

. . ij^jura^ whose paUeoce was uot -to be conr|uered, 

l^jTen by a )Jartif At^cIIj begaji very kindly to help her 

sister ; but Rosamood,. ))Qt\yee^ her disliki^ of the oo/rf, 

-. aod bjajhitrs th^t .she should not be ready for break- 

.fi^t| andiiiat ber^/Jt^Afir would Jbe disjjeased with her, 

id r 




jL^ura koeljt down, to rielieve her. -chin, but no sooner 
was this complaint removed^ than Rosamond began to 
Mver QXireraely. \ 

iios* It is so c(Jd I cannot beur it any longer, Lai>* 
ra ; tliis . tuill be a day of misfortunes ; I had rather 
untie, the fcaot tidkU^lU Oh ! diat is my faiier'i 
voice, he is dressed ! he is dressed, and / am not half 
dressed* 

At this instant^ her mother opened the door. 

Moihtr*, What ! not ready yti^ Rosamond ! and in 
V^ri / Look at this cross face. {Leading her to the 
glassJ) Is thai an agreeable little girl, do you think i 

Ras^ But I am ye^^ldy mamma I and I canH untie 
t^is i^KOt Laura, ifli|nk you have made it worse* 

Moth.. Laura.. ]^ou may go down stairs to breakfast* 
iRosamond, you will no^ gain any tiling by ill humour* 
,When you have done crying, and have dressed your- 
.self, you may follow us down to breakfast. 

As soon as her molier had shut the door, . and led 
her) Rosamond began to cry again ; but after some 
time, she considered the crying would neitiier make 
Jier t0am,.2ior untie her cap; she tlierefore dried 
her. eycS) a^ once more tried to conquer the grand 
diflicuky-. ^, •,,,.'> , ' . 

!j A li^e putienoe was all tliat wai? necessary. She 
uutleJ the knot, and finished dressing herjsejf ; bu^ ehil 
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felt aafu^med to go Into the room to her fidher and 
\ 'mothur, aiid brothers and sister. 

She looked in the glass, to dee whether her eyes were 
i*ed. Yes, Aey were red, and her purple cheeks were 
gbzed Willi tears. She walked backwards and for- 
wards, between the d^or and the looking ^iass, several 
times y and ihe bnger she ddayedf the more uninOtf^ 
she was to do what was disagreeable to her! ^ 

At l^igth, however, as she stood with the door naif 
open, she (leard the cheerful sound of the voices ia the 
breakfast roon||^jH)4i^^® ^^ ^ herself, '^ Why should 
not / be as happy as every body else is ?" She went 
down stairs, and resolved very wisely, to tell her /it- 
(her what had happened, and to be ^x>d humoured and 
happy. 

" Well, Rosamond," said her mother, " you look 
ralher more agreeabk now, than you did when I saw 
you a lltde while ago. I am glad to see that you can 
'Command yourself. Come now, and eat some break' 
fast?' 

Laura set a chair for her sister at the table, near fte 
fire, and Rosamond would have said ^* thank you,** but 
that she was afraid to speak lest she should cry again. 
She began to eat her breakfast as fast as posable, i^^th* 
out lifting up her eyes. : , 

Moth. You need not put quite such tarfte pieces 

. into your little mouth, Rosamond ; and you need not 

look so dismal; all your misfortunes are over now, are 

tlicy not ? 

But at the word misfortune^ Rosamond's face 
wrinkled up most dolefully 5 and the big drops, which had 
gradually collected in her eyes, rolled over her cheeks. 

Mollu What M the matter now^ Rosamond ? 

Ros. I don't know^ mamma. 

Moth. Ptit try to find out^ Rosamond ; Mnk^ and 
teU mo what it is that makes you feok so miserable ; if 
you o)uld 6nd out the cause of all this wo, peibapg 
ptf wiQ 1)0 able to put an eni toit. What it toe causef 
Cau you t^l ? 
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: .ilo#. The cause Is-^ belieire-^becftude} mamma^— ^ 
liecanse i think- to-^fiy--*-will be a — ^wiU be a day of— : v) 
ft day o(ff^ iaj^4fnwfartm»». > 

MotA. Aaa mmiio you/mtan by a day cf.$$i^r- 
twne^ R()6aiii0iKl f a day on whicb you ate desired .fiot 
to.put large pieces oflread into your luouth ? 

lios. NO) mamfisa^ but-*^ 

Moth. But toluit ? A day on which you cannot im- 
mediately unik a hnpt^ 

Ro9. Not ojtiy that^ niafninai bsrt a day when etery 

J^odk. When you do not gtt up in proper time, for 
instance* ; 

floj. Yes, mfemma. - / 

' Moih*^ Aiiid wlK>se fault was iliat^ Rosamond, yours 
or the dajfs 9 

/&W- D<»it y6u tUnk it was poa*^/^ the day's fauk, 
inainma, because it was so cold^ It was die cold that 
Jtrsi prevented me bom geiHng up ; and then 'my not 
getting up was the cause of ray being in a great /*wr*^ 
afterwards, and of my losing my lace and my pocket 
har.dkerchief, and of my pulling my cap strings into a 
kn^f and of my being cross to Laura, and of your be- 
ing displeand with me, and of all my misfortunes. .. 

Moth. So the coldf you think, was tiie cause of all 
these misfortunes^ as you call them ; btit do you think 
ihski nobody hojA felt the cold but yovrsdf, this morning? 
lAUra and! haire been coldy and how coilies it that we 
have had no mitforiunes 2 

Mas. Ob, immmsLf but you and Laura do not mnd 
sucb liule misfortunes. It would be very odd iad&td, 
mamuna, if 1 was to find you crpng because you couU 
not untie your ca»> strings. 

Moth. Or because I was cM* 

Rm. I was xeryfoolisJi, • to be^ sure, mamma ; but '■• 
there ai» iu^ tilings I could say for myself, that.wotdd. • 
be tome Qxcuse. 

Moth. Say them, tlien, my dear } I t»hall be glad to 
hMrtj^m. . . . . . . . ' 
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R4a, T\\ejir^t is> mtimmSy tlKit I Was a great deal 
longer ia tile coW, thr» morning, (hirn anybody- «liwi'; 
Uierefore I had more reatfon^ lo^ixpf, you krtftr. An** 
the seeof^d thing i have «to4a)r for mjc^tf, J9»^ • 

Moth. Gem}y ; before you go «o the HS^ond exeus^ 
let us see whether thi^/^f is a good <me* '•. ljfoi» eam»* 
you to stay longer in the cold tills niommg, dian «iiy 
body else did ? 

Ros, Because, mamma, you sent Laura down stairs^ 
ami told meI'muft«(nCiettokfiotf9^^^> - 

Moth. And tc^^ did I send Laura ^omn stwrd, and - 
gay, you must urtti« the ktiot yourself ? 

Rus, Because I was cross to Laura, I beliofo^ 

Moth. And what made you cross to Laura ? 

Roo. I was cross because I could not untie tlie Ano^ 
diat the strings had got into. ^ .. '' 

Moth, Had got into, Rosamimd9 Did' the slnngs 
get into a knot of themselves ? 

Ros. I mean, I piiUed them iiKn a knot. 

Moth. And how came you to do that 9 

Ros, Because I was in a hitry. 

Moth. And how oame you to be in vtkurry9 

Ros. Oh ! I see mamma, that you will say, it vf9m 
nil my own fault that I did not gel up in the proper 
time. But now for the second thing I have to say Tar 
myself : ths strings of niy cap are a gr€iait, great deal ' 
too short ; and this^ more than the cold, was the- ' 
canse of all my nUafortunes. You and Laiura mighl \ 
have felt tlie cold as / did ; but y6u peither etjtm*'* 
bad short strings ^ yonrcapft, maimiia. Bht I do 
not think that th& cold, or the strings, was- the real 
cause of ray misfortunes. I don't thtnk Atk I shooid 
have cried the first time, and I am ahnost sure that I 
should not have cried the second and third times, if 
it bad not been . for*-HM>me(^A»tig' dse. I am afraid, 
mamma, to tcU ysou tiiis somtthii^ else, because'! 
know you will say, that was more Too^h than att^ ;tb# ^ 
rest, " ^ ' • • ■''■'' 

Mtahn But tell it to me, notwithstanding, because 
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tke ^tnLf to pre^maU beittg (ooSA agairij is to fioilout 
irtmt mftde ydu fK) just now* If you tell me what; yon 
Mnkf and what fovifBd^ perhaps I may help you to 
manege yoiiriMlf 'so as to BOEake jou torn and ^oocf,.aad 
htgtpy; bul) untoiss l^ibnotowkail passes. is yoiurinkidi 
I shaU not be able to bdp you. 
• itof. I'll tell you i»mc%^, mamma : -it was. my 
thmking that lx>-day wotdd-be ^dteg ef'^nirforttmes^ 
that tiiade ma ery the second and third times> ^d 
doyoo know, fiiamfna, IdonH know^wby— rbtit I qb» 
faltfdiy help feeling aioAost' ready to erv, when.jhe 
saine thme comes into my head a^in nowy mamma* 
Do you Uiink to-day wiU be a day of misforittnesi 
mamma? 

JIfM. i thmk my dear, that it will depend entitely f\ 
on y^urtdfj whether it is or no. If you recollect,, wo I 
have just discovered*) that all yovop past mirforiunefy as 
you call them, were— 

Ros» Were my own favltj you are going to say^ 
mamma ; that's the toorst of it ! That makes me morB 
Sdrry, and not pleased with mysdf nor with any thhig 
e{^ and ready to cry agoing because I canH lidp it aO 
now. ' 

Moth* Since you cannot help it all now^ why should 
you mr about itH Tiirn vour thoughts to something 
else; We cannot help what is pa^t^ but w^ can taka 
eiMre'(^the;^»tere, 
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CHAP. XVIIL 
THE WAY TO GET A LESSON., '\ 

1. €|ne day in the summer time, Mr. Dalben toij) 
fitde Henry Milner, at breakftu^t, tlmt if -he would do 
an his lessons before .dinner he should go to the moad^ 
QW, dker dinner, and help the inen maKe hay\ Hcnr^ 
heard this with great delight, and the momenthrealcfest 
Was finished, set himself to ab his lessoor. ' ' ' 

- 2. He had a copy to write, and a •*»»• to dojlie 

4* 
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li«d*two Imiobs to leam mt gedgiHiJiyv bj«..Bii4e III 
r^ttdi and his grammar iessou: aii.^fCtK tesspns^ ^^ k(v* 
#d, excepting his grammiir. Sk» he did iboa^ he Jiked 
>e8t findt and then snud to.his iwcley AAfoy I go, Stf, 
fdfo the cioseti iidiere 1 sieeo,. and leatn m^ gvaniiQiMr 
there ?•• 

3. Mr. Dalben gair§ Mb conaeDt, aad Henry ran. up 
«tam, rinit the door, and sitting doim on ii Iktle ^bqoii 
opposite the iviadow, s6t btmsetf.tc Jetvrc^ his le^^pu*. 1% 
was irarm, and the window. .i;vfa«s.(i|iQn^ bu(. d)eve /n^ 
nothing to be seen wbew Hjemry sat* tbiPUgh tho n^ 
dowy but the tops of the tallest treesi o^d die dis^m 
mountains. 

4. Heniy set himself very earnestly to his les$|0Q9i 
and went on without, interr^ion, till a bltie fiig^n, 
from his uncle's prgeon . house, over the staUe^eame 
flying towards the wmdow, and setting- herself on tbd 
window sillf began to coo, and dress her feathers, mvi 
turn about ber glossy neck, in a very daioly and capri- 
cious manner. Henry's voice Qca^^ed, ^nd : his eyes 
wandered from his book, and fixed themselves on iha 
beautiful tame pigeon^ ; tiH at length, xpcoUe^qtii]^ himr 
self, h<; cried out, ^' Get away\ Mrs. Pigeon ; I iSff' 
leam my lesson, and you sliall npt binder i^^ . 

5. At the sound of his voice,! t^e pigeon took ,fligh^ 
and Henry went on very well, with liis leason; til} 
suddenly a beautiful yellow buiterJUfi VfhqBe fms^ 
were enriched with spots of azure, appeared in the 
open window, first settling' himself upon the window 
frame, then upon th^ furniture widiin, and then upon 
the ceiling. Henry's eye again left his book, and fol- 
lowed the butterfly through all its iiwe^dar modons, 
till the creature^ returniijig through the windofv, and 
flying towards the abrujbi?^ was' presently top fai^oflffa 
be seen, 

6. « I am glad you are .lone'^** said Henry, return- 
ing to liis lesson,. '^ and I hope . you will jfceep^ ^wajy.'^ 
Renry should have said, ^* I hope I shall have sensci 
if you.,«A(niU.liappe;;i to oom^ agaln^ liot to think any 
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more about you." Bqt Henry was a silly, idle Cida 
lioy, and had not yet learnt the necessity of conuoand- 
iDg his attention to what he ought \q be doing. 

?• Poor Henry was very unfortunate that day; for 
no isopner was the yellow butterfly out of sight, than 
in came ^humbU^ee — ^Buzz, buzz, buzz ; and this last 
gentleman was so impertineni, that he came flying up 
to fieniy, and round his head, buzzing in one e«ff, 
then in the oAer, then out at the window, then in 
Ugain, then, ag^n ^ th? litde boy's ears, and then away 
again* 

6.; At. length, Henry got so vexed with him that he 
watched bis opportunity, when the creature was out, 
and Jumped up and shut the wmdow against him ; and 
more; than that, he turned his stool round, and set him-- 
self with' his back to the window. " There\ gendemen 
and ladies," said he, "Mrs. Pigeon, and Mrs. Butter- 
1^, audr Mr. Humble-bee* if ^ou come again, you wfill 
not find me at home* ; or if Fam at home, not ready to 
receive you^" 

. 9. While Henry was saying these words, and whilst 
be was looking for liis place in his grammar, which had 
fallen to th^ floor in his haste to shut the window, he 
beard a little kind of nibbing, rattling noise in the wall« 
" What now }^^ said the litde boy ; " who is coming 
next?" He turned toward^^the place, and there was a 
p;cetty litde brown tniouae with sparkling black eyes, 
peeping through a hole in the old wainscot. 

.10. "There now," said Henry, "there is a new 
vidtor come: well, I ara ^ad Muff ^ is not here, at 
any rate. Gret; back, Mrs. Mouse, get back to your 
biding place jf but I will not look at you^, I will leam"^ ; 
I am determneS> to learn. -.■ So he turned his faco 
ligaih to anoth<s|: corner of thei room, and had just set* 
tied himself to learn, with all his might and main, 
when A monstrous large spider let himself down from 
the ceiling, right above his head, and dropped upon hia 
book. 

^AMTi the baiM of the old cat. 
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11. Heniy shook hitii off without hurting him, say-^ 
ing, "I will tell you what, ladles and gentlemen, I 
won*t care for any of you, that will be the best way ; 
at least, I will try not to care for you. I hope 1 shall 
be helped to do right, and then Mrs. Pigeor, you may 
coo 5 and Mrs. Butterfly, yoii ma:y flutter j and Mr. 
Humble-bee, you may buKJ ; "and Mrs. Mouse, you m^y^ 
nibble ; and Mrs. Spider, you may spin j but s&R I shaB 
be able to learn my lesson." 

12. So Dttle Henry, being filled with a desire to 
do well, kept looking at his book, and repeating the 
words with all his might, till he was able to sayliis 
lesson quite perfectly ; and then he went joyfiilly 
down and said his lesson to his uncle ; and when 
he had said his lesson, he gave an account of aD his 
visitors. 

13. After dinner, his uncle caHed Km to th6 door 
of a closet under tlie stair case, and nres^ted hiin wiA- 
a nice strong little rake, which he had made for him. 
The little boy was now as happy as he could be, fol- 
lowing his kind uncle through the garden, with his Trttle. 
rake over his shoulders, and asking, as he went ^lon^ 
how it was to be used. " You wiU see other haymak^ 
ers at work, Henry," said Mr. Dalben, " and you must 
do as they do." ^ 

14. When they arrived in the field, Hetiry-felito 
work with so little moderation, that in less than an hour 
he was quite tire^, and was glad to sit down for a while 
by his uncle, on the grass. " I diought how it would 
be. Master Henry," sai3 Mr. Dalben^ " when you set 
to work so furiously ; and I think,^ if X heard rightly^ 
Thomas warned you against it. Remember that when 
you wish to make yourself, really useful, you must be^ 
gin with moderation^ and not exhaust yourself at Unrt 
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15. While Henry and his uncle sat talking togeili- 
er, under the tree, Sally, the maid, came into the 
field with a pail full of milk and a loaf of bread for the 
haymakers. " O uncle, may I wait up<Hi them?** said 
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QjH^H ( *^ They wiU not w^nt much attentiohKHeary,** 
sificl %ik\ Dnlbeii j " but w>.ilst they are eadhg, you 
sh^ read tOyttem a cbafUer in the Biblt;, if you wiU 
s§f^ out ptiMy^ ami ta an audibly voice/' 

15. i^^he haymakers soon gathered round die milk 
pflU» th^king iir, Dalbea br his kindness. Mr. Dal- 
fappo .r^u^ted Oi^ffi to give GOD tlianks and ask his 
bisssing, and then they began to eat; while Henry read 
ta tbonii in a di^Mnct, grace&l^ and animated manner, 
tl^ cl^yeiHb ebapteroi Iss^is^.^ ^ _ 

•SecOiefVniifrspiecn. 



^ CHAP. XIX. 

THE KOBIN^S NEST. 

1. In times of old, lived a man, near a great forest. 
Ha ««s a Shepkc/df or keeper of sheep, and had a nu- 
menausjfami^^ Some of his children were groum up^ 
and some were ir^unta. On^ was rocked In the cra- 
d]e» itfKd iwti were lulled upon the lap* 

%, The Mhiher was a notable spinner, and she set 
h^ daushti^s to ^in, as soon as they couid hold wool 
in their hands, and bad strengtl) to turn t!ie wheel. The 
Father 4<^k ca?«j:to iind su^ient ou^-€?oor business for 
the Ikxyi ; sbnie'to hoe tile oorn, some to.tend the flock, 
aad fOBie tbilirWQre too weak for hard work, scared the 
^ btrd$ ajray from tbe com*. 

J 3. Now it is reported by ibjD neighbours. of the yil- 

^ hgei tfaa4 t}iis Shepherd was. a, .mighty odd character, 
aad bred up. his family differently from his poor neigh- 
b(^rs. ' As he could not affi>rd to give them tlie advan- 
tage, of an education^ like ours, and teach them Latin 
awlf Cfreek, he was resolved to furnish them with such 
jieM :koOtwledge, and good principles, as Us situation 

4. He was a man of tenderness and srmplici^^ and 
oIIbi apoke to his children in this manner. '* Z)o all 
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tlie gw>d you can, my dear boys ftnd giVb, and be suf^ 
you do no harm. You must labour for a liveEhood 
but you may always get your^bread innocently; and 
the bread that is earned Aoiie«%, will ahrays be tbe 
sweeter for It. 

5. 1 am myself obl'8;ed to tend a flock; and ydur 
mother is compelled to spin; fo the poor sheep we are a9 
indebted ; tliey afford us food and ratiAent; they shield 
us from the cold, and prevent us froiu falKpg into the 
jaws of famuie. I therefore love \he harmless creatures 
and would not hurt them for all that they are^ worth 
let tills onduct teach yon^ children, to behave properJj 
to poor dumb creatures, and to use them as they ifo- 
$erve to be used. You are their friends, and they are 
yours. Prove yourselves their protectors ; but I charge 
you not to think you have any right pf tyranny ; and 
be assured, wanton cruelty will always be returned 
upon the tormentor." . : » 

6. The whole family listened to the old man's njtga* 
ment, and it would have been well for them if they had 
always obeyed their fatlier*s precepts. 

But now comes the credm of the story.— Pftty there- 
fore attend. The eldest boy had one day takdn the 
nest of a Robin, which consisted of five young ones, 
and a sixth just bursting; from the sheii. 

7. He carried them Home to his brothers and sist^s, - 
to each of whom he gave a bird, but the little nestling 
he gave to one of the children in the lap, who wrapped 
it up in a piece of flannel, put it into a smaH lacker ' 
basket and set it by the fire. 

8. The boy that found the nest, tied a string to the 
leg of his bird, and cruelly dragged it after him. The/ 
second son run pins tiirough the eyes of his bird, and 
took delight In seeing it bleed to death. The third 
gave his to the cat, or father pretended to give it, fbr 
he held it first pretty close to the puss's ji*i«kers, and 
then pulled it away from her ; but at last she pounced 
upon it, aiid carried off one of the legs* 

9. Tlie eWest daughter intended to take care of 
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htrSf hjatone. of her fcarotfaers having murdered his 
oum^ seized ufion ker property, and both pulling the 
poor wretch ^f^ent ways, betwixt cnicfty and com' 
passion it died m the vontest. And the younger girl, 
now in possession- of the only bird that was left, put 
hers in a cage, and covered it over with wool. 

10. At this qrisis,the modier who had been glean- 
ing, and the poor old Shepherd returned home. 
The limbs of i^e dead birds were seen upon the 
floor, and the cat was busily employed in clearing 
them away. The old man insisted upon the imih* 
The trembling boy confessed it. '* Barbarous 
wretches /" cried tlie Shepherd, *' is this the return 
for my care and itistruction- ? but I will punish you 
for it." 

11. The eldest 3on he tied by the leg, and did to 
him as he did to th*j bird. The second son he scratch- 
ed with pins till his hands were all over blood ; at 
the third he set his dog, who caught him by the leg 
as he used to catch the sheep ; the eldest daughter, 
who bad lost her bird, he pitied. He kissed the se- 
cond daughter,, who had put the poor thing 'into a 
c^ge ; but hugged to his very heart Llie little creature 

that had placed the nestling in a warm basket. 

• 

CHAP. XX. 
TO THE ROBIN. 

]• SwEBTEST^songster of ^ the grove, 
Little, darling Rohiuy c<mi€> ; 
Hasten from thy. lonely wood. 
Make this cherry-tree^ thy home, 

2. Just between these parting houghs 
Build thy warm and downy nest ; 
Never was there prettier spot 
For a little bird to rest'. 

8L When the day beginaiWaawn, 
Go and sit upon the spray', 
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And tDiikc met RohiB, iram.my siMp, ', 
With tlij merrieU morniiig lajr^ 

4. When my breakfast is prepared, 
I will phf thee fair thy s&ng, 
Ilaif my bread thoo shalt diWde 
Tl»y dear family ameiig^ 

6. And when around liiy qtsiet nest, 

The cherries hong so ripe and swMt; 
Robin, tliou shalt /uMve them aUt 
For thy Utile ones to cat. 

6. No rude hoy^ in wanton sport. 

Shall thy eggs' or nestlings^ take, 
For I will guoi'd this cherry-tree. 
Gentle Robin, for thy' sake^ 



CHAP. XXL 
THE RAT WITH A BELL, 

■ 

1. A large old house in the country was so ex- 
tremely infested with ra($^ that nothing could be se- 
cured from their depredations. They scaled the 
walls to attack the flitches of bacon, though hung as 
high as the ceiling. Hanging shelves jSlbrded no 
protection to the cheese and pastry. 

They peneuated Into the store room, and plun* 
oerod it of preser\TS and sweetmeats. Theygi^awed 
through cupboard doors^ ; undermined Jtodrs\ and 
ran races behind the vjamscot^. 

2. The cats could not get at them : they were too 
cunning, and too well fed, to medJle with. pwon\ 
and traps only now and then caught a lieedlcsg 
straggler. One of tliese however,, on being takenj 
was the occasion of ftmfitj ^tng.a new device. This 
was, to fasten a cql^Bi^ith a small 5eZ/, abovt the 
prisoner's neck, and then iuni him loose again« 
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^^. Overjoyed at the recovery of his liberty, the rat 
ran mto the nearest hole, and went in search of his 
coRipaQrf>ns. 

TiiBy heard at a distaQcc the bell going tinkle, tin- 
kle, tinkle, through the dark passages, and suspecting 
some enemy had got among them, aJoay they rao, 
wue tme way and some aiiot/ier. The bell-bearer 
putsued ; and soon guessing the cause of their flight^ 
ne waa greatly amused^ by it. 

4. iVhenever he approached, it was all hurry scur- 
ry, and Dot a tail cf one of tliem was to be seen. He 
efuued his old friends from hole to hol6, and room to 
room ; lavgMne all the while at their fears, and in- 
creasing them by all tiie means in his power. Pres- 
ently he had the whole house to himself. " fiat's 
right (quoth he) — the fewer mouthj, the better cheer,'* 
So he rioted alone among tlie good 'things, and itt^ed 
im be could hardly walk. 

6. For ttoo or three days this course of life went 
on very ^easantly. He eat and eat, and played the 
bug-bear to perfection. At length he grew ttred of 
this lonely coodhion, and longed to mix with his earn- 
paniotu agtun, upon the former footing. Bui thfl ^■ 
icuby was, bow to get rid of bis Ml He jitiiiti 
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and tugged with his fore feet, and almost wore the 9lm 
off his neck in the attempt, but all in vain. 

6. The bell was now ms plague and torment. He 
wandei*ed from room to room, earnestly desirii^ to 
make himself known to one of his companions, but the j 
all kept out of his reach. At last, as he was moping 
about disconsolate, he fell in puss's way, and was de^ 
▼oured in an instant. 

7. So little children, who love to tease and vex their 
companions, may think it very pleasant at Jirst^ b{{t 
they may be assured tliat, m the end, they will maKe 
themselves feared and hated by all who know them. 
Such illnatured, mischievous practices, always return 
evil upon the heads of those who indulge them. 



CHAP. XXIL 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

1. One evening during tlie vacation, Frank, a taD 
school boy, amused his young brother, Harry, by 
reading an essat/j which had given him the first prize 
at school. The subject was Self Denial. Frank was 
a clever lad, and bad acquitted himself very well. He 
represented his subject in so striking a light, that It 
made a considerable impression on the mind of his 
voung auditor ; who as soon as it was finished, thanked 
his brother for his good advice, and expressed his de- 

^^^.-'-termination of endeavouring to proJU by it.< 

2. " I am afraid," said he, " I have never learned to 
deny myself as I ought, but I hope, brother Franki 
that I shall noi forget this lesson ot yours ; I wish you 
would be so kind as to give me some more good advice 
about it." ^ 

3. Now, Prank, instead of considering this the heii 
possible compliment that could be paid to his compo- 
sition, felt disappointed that, instead of comfloeoting 
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apon the force of his argummtSy or the graces of his 
rfyfe, he should begin gravely to moralize upon it: 
and confirmed him in a favourite opinion of ms, that 
bis brother HaTif^ had not a spark or genvj^j nor ever 
would have. : ..^^.^^ ■ 

4. Harry fc^ca^erf his requesV^i^ finding his broth- 
er more inclined to discuss ih^nerits, and relate the 
sit^t^yf pf.^his essay, than t^draw b. practiced im^ 

it from it, he conten^d himself with his own 
^ate reflections.* — "To-morrow," said he to him- 
r, " to-morrow morning I wf!! begin. — ^But why 
not begin to nighty^ continued he. The clock had 
just struck, and Harry recollected that his mother had 
desired ^m not to sit up a minute after tlie clock 
struck ntnc. He reminded his brother of this order. 

5. " Never mind," said Frank — ^' Here's a fa- 
mous fire, I shall stay and enjoy it.^^ — " Yes," said 
Harry, " here's a famous fire, and I should Zifce to stay 
to enjoy it, but that would not be -self-denialy would it, 
Frank ?\ 

^* Nonsense I" said Frank, "I shall not stir yc<, I 
promise you." "Then good-nighf to you," said Harry. 

6. Now whether or not his brother was correct in 
liis opinion, of Harry's waijt of genius^ we shall not 
stay to inquire ; inideed it is a question of very little 
importance either to tw, ox him, since it cannot be 
denied, that his reflections^ and especially his conduct 
then, even on a triiling occtision, displayed good 
sense and strength of character ; and tliese are bterting 
qualities, for which the brightest sparks of genius would 
be zpoor exchange, "j 

7\ Six o^dock was the time at which Harry was to 
rise, but not unfrequently, since the cold weather set 
in, he had indulged an hour longer. 

When it struck six next morning, he storteA ufy 
but the air felt so frosty^ that he had a strong inclina- 
tion to lie down again. " But no," thought he,—" 
*♦ here's aj/ine opportunity for self-denial^^ and up be 
jumped without further hesilatiom 
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8» ^^ Frank, Frank,'' said he to his sleeping brother, 

/past six o'clock, and a fine star-light luoming." 

*tct me alone,^^ cried Frank, in a cross, drowsy 

foice. " Very well then," said Harry^^' a pleasant nap 

to you ;" aiid down he ran, as gay as a larK. 

After finishing his latin exercise, Harry had time 
to take a pleasant walk before breakfast this morning, 
so that he catne in fresh and rosy with a good agpe- 
tite^ and what was still better, in good humour, | . ,^^^ 

9. But poor Frank, who had just tumbled o ^ M^ 
bed when the prayer-bell rung, came down lookijUjp 
pale, and cross, and cold, and discontented. 

Harry, who, if he was no genius, had some sly 
droUery of his own, was just beginning to rally him 
on his forlorn appearance, when he recollect A his reS" 
olvtion* '^ Frank does not like to be laughed at, es'- 
pecially whee he is cross,^^ thought he; so he «*p- 
pressed his joke, and it requires some self-denial even 
to suppress B,joker\ 

10. "I should like another half, I think, mother," 
said Frank, that day at dinner, just as he had despatch 
ed a large semicircle of mince pie. 

"Any more for you, my dear Harry.?" said his 
inother. "If you please' — no, thank you though,", 
said Harry, withdrawing his plate, " for," thought he, 
** I have had enough, and more than enough to satis- 
fy my hunger*, and now is the time for self-deniaPA, 

11. "Brother Harry," said his little sister, after 
dimier, "when will you show me how to do that 
fietiY pu>zzle\ you said you would, a long time aggi.?" 

■*f am busy now child," said Harrj^ — " donh tease 
me now, there's a good girl." She said no more, but 
looked disappoint^, and still hung upon her brother's 
efaair. *\ 

" Come then," said Harry, suddenly recollectmg 
himself, " bring me your puzzle," and laying down his ; 
book, be \^ry good naturedly showed his htde sdster 
bow to place it. 

12. That night, when the two boys were going to 
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bed, Harry called to mind, with some complacency, 
the several instances in the course of the day in which 
he had succeeded in exercising self-denial ; and he 
. was on the very point of telling his brother Frank 
what he was thinking of. " But, no," thought he, 
" here is another opportunity still, of denying my- 
self ; 1 will not say another word about it; besides, 
to boast of it, would spoil a?Z.V 
^, 13. So Harry laid down quietly, making the fol- 
lowing sage reflection : — " This has been a very 
pleasant day to me ; and although I have done several 
things against my inclination, 1 find that self-denial is 
painful for a moment^ but very pleasing in tlie end. 
If I go on tliis plan every day, I shall have a good 
chance of having a happy life, for I'fe is made up of 
days and hours, and it will be just as pleasant and as 
easyy v 

14. But here Harry's thoughts began to wander, 
and soon became quite indistinct. In fact, he was 
Bound asleep before he had half finished his reflections, 
and the remainder must be supplied oy the reader. 

One of them will doubtless be this, — that self-de- 
nial is no sinecure virtue, nor one which may be re^ 
served for a few great occasions in life, but that it is 
wanted every day arfd every hour ; that is, as often 
as we are tempted to self-indulgence^^ 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

AVINTER REFLECTIONS. 

1. The ground is covered deep with snow. 
And the winds cold and |.i^rcing blow * 
But we have J^re and raiment warm 
And are safe shelter 'd from the storm. 
So many comforts we enjoy. 
That the sharp seasons scarce annoy* 

5* 
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2. Think on the sufferings o£ the poor^ — 

Who all this rigour must endure : 
Those wlio with competence are blest. 
Should 8urely feel for the distrest; 
And glow tvith gratitude to hearen, 
That has to us more blessings giren* 

8. Obserre that beggar, weak and old^ 
Pinched with hunger and with cold ; 
The tattered garb which wraps his foim. 
Cannot defend him from the storm ; 
Forlorn, unsheltered, he must roam, 'a 

Devoid of comfort, friend or home^ \ 

4. Can we who in such plenty live, * 

•Refiise some small relief to give ? 
No ; rather far let us deny 
Otarselves soxae useless luxury, 
Than slight the Quseries of the poor^ 
And spurn tlie suppliant from the door 

5. O ! never, like the proud may tec 
Turn with disdain from poverty^ 
Or view with an indifferent eye 
A fellow creature's misery' : 
Never, while we^h^ve powor to grant. 
Withhold relief from those that want. 

6. Then, while we succour the distrest'. 
We shall ourselves be rendered blest^ 
For a good conscience will impart 
Delightful feelings to the heart ; 
And gracious heaven will sure approve 
The works of sympathy and lovt* 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

RESOLUTION AND OBSTINACY. 

2. Dae day Herbert established himself in what be 
Galled hii '^ happy comer, ^^ His little sister, Favo- 
retta, placed herself close beside hira« Mrs. R., the 
sovernes3| read Co them tliat part of the History of 
oanford and Merion, in which Squire Chase is rep- 
jc^seuted beating Harry Sanford unmercifully, because 
he refused to tell which way the hare was gone. 

2* Mrs. H. observed that this story made a great 
impression upon Herbert, and she diought it a good 
opportunity, whilst his mind was warm, to point out 
the difference^ between resolution' and obsiinact/', 

3. Herbeijt had been formerly^ disposed to obstina- 
cy; but this defect in his temjjer never broke out to- 
wards Mrs. fi^, because she carefully avoided urging 
iiixfi to do those tilings, to which she knew him to be 
averse; and she frequently desired him to do what 
5he knew would be agreeable to him : She thought 
it best to suffer him, gradually''^ to forget' his former 
bad habits and false associations, before she made any 
trial of his obedience ; then she endeavoured to give 
him new luibits', by placing him in new situations^. 
She now resolved to address herself to his understand- 
ing^ , which, she perceived, had opened to reason. 

4. He exclaimed with admiration, upon hearing the 
account of Harry Sanford 's fortitude, ^^ ihafs right! 
thaVs right I I'm glad Harry did not tell that cruel 
Squire Chase, which way die hare was gone. I like 
Harry for bearing to be beaten, rather than speak a 
word when he did not choose it. I love Harry, don't 
you? 

Mrs. R. Yes, / like him very much, but not for 
the reason^ tliat you have just given. 

Her. No ? why, ma^am, don't you lik« Harry for 
saviog tlie poor, hare'^ don't you admire' him for 
bearing all die hai'd blows^ and for saying, when the 
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man asked him after\mrd why he did'nt teO where die 
hare was gone' — ' because I don't choose to betray die 
unfortunate f 

Favoreiia. O ! don't you love^ him for that' ? I 
think flerbert himself^ would have given just suck an 
answer, on'y not such good words' ; 1 wonder^ Mrs. R. 
you dcwa't Uke^ that answer' ! 

Mrs.R. I have never said^j I did not like that on^ 
swer*. 

Her. and Fav. Then you do like it ? then you d</ 
like Harry ? ^^ 

Mrs. jK. Yes, I like that answsr^^ Herbert' ; I like 
your friend Harry^ for saying, tliat he did not choose 
to betray the unfortunate' ; 50U did not do him> jus- 
tice, or yourself, when you said just now that you liked 
Harry because he bore to be heat', rather than speak a 
word when he did not choose'^ it. Before I can de- 
termine, whether I like^ and admire"^ any body, for 
Eersisting in doing, or not doing any tiling', I must 
ear their reasons^ for their resolution. */ don^ 
choose it,^ is no reason' ; I must hear their reasons few 
choosing' or nejt choosing it, before I c^XLJudge^. 

Her, I have iold you the reason Harry gave', for 
not choosing to speak when he was asked', and yoa 
said, it was a good> one — and you like him for his 
courage"" don't you' ? ; 

Mrs. R. Yes ; those who are resolutOi when th^y 
have good reasons for their re3olutions, I admire^ ; 
those who persist, merely because they choose' it, and 
cannot\ or will not' tell why'' they choose it', / rfe- 

spise^^ 

Fav. O so do r ! you know, brother, whenever you 
say you don't choose it', I am always angry\ and ask 
you why ? 

Mrs. R. If you were not always angry', perhaps, 
sometimes^ your brodier would tell' you why. 

Her. Yes, that I should^ ; I always have a good rea- 
son to give Favoretta', though I don't always choose tp 
give it\ 
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; JUhi R. Then ^ou cannot ahrayB e;q>eet yon^ i^ 
l^rs to. admire thejusfioe of your decisions^ 

ifo*^ No^ 5 but when I donH give her a reason^ 'tis 
gffxierBlly because it is not toorth tohde^* There can 
be no great iDisdom^ you know^ in resolutions about 
^ra|Zes',-«^such as, whether ^he should be my horse^ or 
Iner horse' — or whether 1 should water my radishes 
before breakfast', or after^, ' 

jlfiwi A. Certainly, you are right ; tliere can be no 
mpit toiidom in rescuutioos about such trifles' ; there* 
me^tmse people ne^er are obstinate' about trifles^. 

Her, Do you know, diey used, before you came, 
to aay that / was obstinate ; but with you, I hare nerer 
been, > becaiiQiP you know 1k>w to manage me; you 
manage me a great deal more cunningly than Chace 
used to do. 

Mrs.It. I tvovld not manage you more cuivningly 
than Grace used to do, if I coutd^ for then I should 
manage you worse than she did. It is no pleasure to 
me to govern you ; I had much rather, tl^.at you shouM 
use your reason Xo govern yourself. You know that 
there are ttoo ways of governing people', by reason^ 
and by force^. Those who have no reason' ^ or who 
do not use it\ must be governed byforce^. 
JSJer: I am not oneT)f those\ for I kate'forc^. 
Mrs. R. But you must always love/ reason\ if you 
wmild not be one of those*. 

Bsr. Well, so 1 do\ when I hear it from you' ; for 
ycu give me reasons, tliat I can understar^^ when 
you ask me to do, or nor to do any tMng.— I widi 
people would always do so. 

Mrs* R, But Herbert, you must sometimes be con- 
tented to do as you are desired^ even when I. do not 
think k proper to give my reasons — ^you wfll hereafter 
find that 1 tave good ones. 

Ekr. I have found that already, m a great many 
things^ especially about the caterpillar. 

JlW. \Vhat about the caterpillar 9 , • 

Her. Don't you remember, the day that I T^as go- 
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a to tread upon what, I thought, was a ittle bit of a 
k stiekj and she desired me not to do it, and 1 did 
not, and afterward I found out, it was sl caterpittar^ 9 
Ever since tliat day, I have been more ready you know, 
(turning to Mrs. R.) to believe that you might be in 
the righty and to do as you hid me — You don't tlunk 
me obstinate, do you ? 

Mrs.R. No\ 

Her. Do you hear that^ Favorctta f Grace used to 
say I was cbstinate as a mule*, and sffe used to call me 
an ass too; but oven poor asszs are not obstinate ^ 
when well treated. Where is the ass, in the. *' Cabi- , 
net of Quadrupeds," Favoretta, wliich we were look- 
ing at the other day ? O pray let me read tlie account 
to you, Mrs. R. — ^it is towards the middle^ Favoretta--^ 
let me look, / can find it in a minute — ^it is not long — 
may I read it to you ? 
^ Mrs. R. If you please, my child. 

Her. (reads) "jMuch has been said of the stupid 
and stubborn dis posit ion of die cw, but we are greatly 
inclined to susp^ft^hat the aspersion is Unfounded; 
whatever bad qualities, of this kind, he may somer 
times possess^ they do not appear to be the conse* 
quences of any natural defect in his consdt||j^on^ or 
temper' ; but arise from the manner used mfraining 
him' ; and the bad treatment he receives. 

"We are rather led to tliis assertion, from having 
lately seen one, which experiences a very* different 
kind of treatment from his master, than is the iate of 
the generality of asses. The humane owner of this 
indJB^Iial, is an old man, whose employment is the 
selling of vegetables^ which he conveys from door to 
door, on the back of his faithful beast. He is con- 
stiM^dy baiting the poor creature with handfuls of 
hay, pieces of bread, or greens, which he procures in 
his progress. It is with pleasure we relate, for we 
have often curiously o bserve d the old man's demean 
our towards his ass, tliatne seldom carries any whip. 
or ptlier inatgument of incit em ent with him, nor did we 
ever see himTift his hanS^io drive it on.** 
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** Upon our observing to bim that he i^eemed to be 
vetj hind to his ass, and inquiring whether he were 
apt Vo be stubborn, how long he had had him, &c. ; 
he replied, " ah, maste/, it iu of no tise to be crudi an4 
as for stubbornness^ I cannot complain, for he is rea4y 
to do anyVdng, and will go any where ; I bred him 
fMfsdfy and have had him these two years ; be is some- 
times skittish and playful, and once run away from 
mQ ; you will hardly believe it, but there were more 
Hasn fifty people after him, to stop him, but they were 
not able to e&ct it, yet he tiu'ned back of himself, and 
never stopped, till he kindly la'd his head upon my 
shoulders. 

" The countenance of this ass is open, lively, and 
cheerful ; his pace, nimble and regular ; and the only 
inducement used, to make him increase his speed, is 
that of calling him by name, which he readily obeys.'* 

Her. I am not an ass, but I tliink Mrs. R. is very 
Ske the good old man, and I always 'obey whenever she 
qpeaks to me. 



CHAP. XXV. 

»fY MOTHER. 

Who fed me from her gentle breast. 
And hush'd me in her arms to rest, 
And on my cheek sweet kisses' presO 1 

My motl^er 

When sleep forsook my open eye', 
Who was it sang sweet hushaby^. 
And rock*d' mc that I should not cry^ 1 

My mother. 

Who sat and watchM my infant head\ 
When sleeping on my cradle bed^ 
And tears of sweet affection' shed^ 1 

My mother. 
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When pcttfi aad sickness made me crjr', 
Who gazed upon my heavy eye\ 
And wept' for fear that I should (ftV t 

My mether 

Who drest my doil^ in clothes so gay, 
And taught me pretty how to jptoy', 
And minded all I'd got to say^ 1 

My mother 

Who ran to help me when I/c//, 
And would some pretty story tell^ 
Or Inss^ the place to make it well^ t 

, My mother. 

Who taught my infant lips to pray\ 
And love God's holy hook and day'^ 
And walk in msdom*s' pleasant way^ t 

My mother. 

And can I ever cectse to be, 
Affectionate hnd Icmd'Xo thee% 
Who was so very^ kind to me, 

^ij 'mother* % 

Ail ! no^ the thought I cannot hear\ 
And if God please my life to spare', 
I hope I shall reward thy cnieS 

My mother. 

When thou art feebie', old^, and gray', 
My^ healthy arm shall be thy' stay\ 
And I will sooth thy pains away', 

My mother 

And when I see thee hang thy head'. 
Twill be my turn to watch thy bed^ 
And tears of sweet affection shed. 

My mother. 

For GODS whb lives above the skies'. 
Would look with vengeance' , in his ryes 
If I should ever' dare despisef, 

Mj mother 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

Air* L. W95 one morpuig- riding^ by himself, wfaeu 
tJIsntouDting to gp^ikier sl plant .irx ^e hedge, his bone 
g0( loose and galloped away before him. He follow- 
ed^ calling the. bor^c by his name, which stopped, but 
on his approach set off again. At length a htde boy 
in the neighbouring field, seeing the a£&ir, ran across 
I^Jiere die roa,d made a turn, and getting before the 
liorse, took hirn by the bridle, and hdd him till his 
•WDer came up. 

J . Sir. X«. looked at the boy, and admired bis ruddu, 
ii^eerfUl countenance. Thank you, my good lad ! 
Jjiaift he) you have caught my horse yery cleverly. 
Wliat shaJl I give you for your trouble f (puttiig hia 
land into his pQckeU) 
, Bfjf. I w&iit nothings sir. 

Jifr. L» Don't you r so much tho belter for you. 
Few men can say as much'. But pray what were 
you doing in the neld ? 

S. 1 was rooting up weeds^, and tending the sheep 
that are feedlig^on the turnips^ and keeping tb« erowf 
from the com\ 

JKr. L^ And do you like this employment t 

B. Yes sir, very well, this^»e weaUicr. 

Mr. £r. But had you not rather ploy? 

J9. This is not hard woi*k' ; it is aimosi as good 

' Mr* Xw Who sent you lo work ? 

J5. Hfy father^ sir. 
Mr^ Lt. Where does he live9 
B* Just bv, among the trees, / • »/9 aJr. 
Jlfr. L, What is his name 9 
B. TTumas Hurdhf sir* 

3&% £r. And what is y(mr« ? 
. Peter^ sir. , •* 

|6 
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Mr. Is* How oM are you ? 

J?. I shaU be ^hi at Mchaelmas. 

Mr. L. How long have you been out in this field f 

J?. Ever since six in the moroing, sir* 

Mf. Z#. And are you not hungry 9 

B. Yes sir, I sliaU go to my dinner soon. 

Mn L. If you had six-petite now, what wotiM yoii 
do with it ? 

B» 1 don't know, I never iiad so much in my Bfe 

Mr. L, Have you no play-tkings^ 

B. Play-thinjri ! what are tkey 9 

Mr. L. Such as balh, nine-pins, marbles, tops^ and 
wooden horses 

B. No sir ; but our Tom makes Jbot-bnlU to kiclt 
lo the cold weather, and we set traps for birds ^ and 
ihes I have a iumping pole' ^nd a pair of stilis^ to 
walk through me dirt with ; and i liad a hoop' but .it 
inhroke. 

Mr. £». And do you want nothing eke ? 

B. No. I have hardly time for those; for I always 
ride the horses ioibe field\ andbrmg up the cows\ and 
run to the town on errands , and that is as good as pldt/^ 
you know. 

Mr. L. Well, but you could buy - apples or ginger- 
bread at the town, I suppose, if you had money. 

B. Q — 1 can get apples at home; and as forjnn- 
ger-bread, I don't mind it much, for my maimny gives 
me a piece of pie, now and then, and Uiat is as good'. 

Mr. L. Would you not like a knife to cut sticks? 

J8, I have one^ — here it is' — ^brother Tom gave it 
me^ 

Mr. L. Your shoes are ftill of AoZw— dqn*t you 
want a better pan ? 

B. I have a better pair for Sundays. 

Mr. L. But these let in water. 

B. O, I don't care for that. 

Mir. L. Your hat is all torn too. 

B. I have a better hat at home, but I had^itt fief 
have none at aU^ for it hurts my head. ' 
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Mr. L* What do you do when it raint 9 

B. ir It rainjfe very hard I get leader the fence till it 
is over. 

MfH^lA. What do you io when you are hmigry be^ 
fore l|:i^ time to go home f 

JB. { isfometimes eat a raw turnip. 

Mr. L. But if there are uone ? 

J3. Il^en I do as well as I can ; I work on and 
never Hank pf it- 

Mr. h. M^ you not dry sometimes, this hot weather? 

B Yes, b Jt there is water enough. 

Mri. Is. Why, my little fellowryou are quite a^At* 
hifimkerl 

B. Sir. 

Mr. L. I say you are k pliUosophety but I am sure 
you do not know what that means. 

B. No sir^-H!K> harm I hope. 

Mr. JL. No, no ! Well^ my boy, you seem to want 
nothing at all, so I shall not give you money to moAre 
ydii^ifraBt any timig. But were you ever at school? 

B. No sir, but daddy says I shall go aji^r harvest. 

Mr. Jfc You will want books then. 

jB. Yes sir, the boys have all a speUing-book^ and a 
Ustament^ and Easy Lessons. 

Mr. JL. Well then, I will gipe you tliem — ^tell } our 
daddy so, and tt^^^ it is because I thought you a very 
goodf contented hoy. So now go to your sheep ag^in. 

B. I wHl sir. Thank you. 

Mr. 1m Good bye, Peler. 

B. Good bye, sir. 
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EMPLOlTtfENT. 

I. Wi^'U cone aad plav with me here osder the 4fMt ' 
Mj- sisfcTf liWK left &ie h^om .* 
My sweet little tp^ififtm^, ckmn bitber ta me'^ \ , 
And'play^ with me while ihay ore (one. / , -, 

9. ' Oh Ko\ little lady, I canU come, indetd^, ''" 

I've no time to iV/Ze aipay', '*/ ' 

I've got all my denr little tAiWrcn' to fted', \^ ' ' ■ 
And my nesl' to new cover with liay'.* 

- 3. Pretty bcc, do not buxz aboMtiOrer that iawaHl 
But come liere and play with mta rfo'( 
Tlie sparrow teon'l come and stay with me an houTi 
But say pretty bee — will not t/ou' t 

A,' Ok no, Jitrlc lady, for do not you see', 

Those must teork^, who wonld prosper And fhriv^ t 
Ff I play', tlicy would call me a aad idle bee. 
And pefhnps, turn me out of the Aice.' 

6. Stop' ! stop' ! little miP, do not run offao &rt,, 
Wail with me a little and^Jiiy* ; > 
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' i.]MBe I AM find a com^aiott at lasf^ 
i Ymt^ as9 not quite so busp as thep'* 

6b * Oh no^ little lady, I can^t staj with joa, 

-Wfe*re not made to i^fo^S but to liW0ur^ ; 
* I aNNCyB have som^fAmg' or o/Aer to do, 
If: not for mi^ifdf^, for mj ntighbaur*.* 

T. What dien, have they a/Z some employment but flM» 
' Who lie lounging here like a dunce? 
O then, like the aatj and the sparrow^ and 6ee« 
rU. go to my /e^son at onu. 



CHAP. xxvm. 

LiTTLE POG TRUSTY. 

. Oae eviening Robert and Frank were playing to- 
getbsr in a room by themselves; tlieir moUier was 
■roniilg in the next room, and the'r father was out at 
ivork in the fields ; so there was nobody in tlie room 
intli thenv % bat there was a little dog called Trusty. 
J^ingby the fireside. 

^us^ wAs a pretty playfui litde dog, and the cbil« 
dpen f»re very fond or hira. " Come," said Robert 
to 'Frank, ^^ there is Trusty lying beside the fire asleep, 
let u»/|o and waken htm, and he will play wiih us.'* 
•:^'«"Oyes, do let us,*' said Frank*- So they botliran 
tittg^r toward the hearth, to waken the dog. 
' ^l^t^Vi^'PrhoiKA of mMk standing upon the hearth^ 
imd the litde boys did not see whe^^bouts it stood^ 
fin^ it tras behind diem ; as they were both playmg 
with the dog, they kicked it with their feet, ana tlurew 
i| down, and d^ bowl broke, and all die milk ran out 
of it 0rer the heasdi, and about die floor. 
• Wheii^ the litde boys saw what they had done, they 
were very sorry and fnghimed; but they did not 
know wfant to do ; they stood for some time lookm|; at 
dbe broken bowl, ana at the milk, wittiout speakn^. 
Hobeit «poke first. 

0* 
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Rob. So w0 shaii* have no mtZAci fhr 'Sdpper,(U}\m^Ht f 

Frank. JSTo miU^f ^ijr not9 k tli^e- no 'mare 
milk in the biQU3e ? » - ,.<,,. 

Rob. Ye% but tve sbull h«ve none of Ujibr you re- 
member, last: Jlfon^hy, -nsh^n we threiffi ^ionxi die 
milk, mother said we were very careless^ toad ib^ next 
ti^.yife did so, we sbpuld have dpoe^ . and this is j^e 
next time. So we ^s^ajj have no inilk jpr supper ^o- 
night. 

Frank. Well, then, ve must do without it, that's 
alV : we will take more care another time^ ; there's 
no great harm done' ; comBj let us run and tell modi- 
er\ You know she bid us always tell her direcdy, 
when we have broke any thing' ^ so come^. 

Rob. I z«rt// come soon. Don't be m such a hurrgf 
Frank. Can*t you stay a tnihute ?'' ' ^ 

Frank. (Wmied alUitle 'whUe and Om mid) 
Come now, Robert.; : i -:. 

Rob. Stay a Utile longer ; lor I dare not ^ojeUt I 
d*re not go yei^ I am efraid. 

Litde boys, I advise you never to. be afraid to tdi 
the truth. Never say, " stay a minvieT «nd '^tlogjl 
A ^t^Zc longer j!*^ but run djrectlyy amd ^ of what 
you h&ve done that is* wrong* The longer yon #l0|b 
the more afraid you will grow, till, at last, p«rtl«p9y 
you will not dare (io tell the ^r«t& at cU. 

Read what happened .'to Robert, -lite, loiigtr he 
staid, the more unwilling he was -to gp land tett Jm 
mother that he had thrown down theHmiflc, and «lt'}ast 
he pulled his hand away froei his brasher, and tcMi 
<<I won't go at aU Frank; cwn't you go fajr yo^rt 

iPVYsni. Yes, so I wSl ; Izm not efiraii -itQ go bjf 
myself; I only waited for ybu ofoi of g(K>d f»titfl»# 
Ijiedause I thought you would like to tell tbft troth 
loo. 
i Rob. Yes, so I will ; I mean to tell the truth vjbm 
I am wfced ; but I need not go now^ whca^ I dqs^t 
choose h: and why need you go, either? Gui't ifM 
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vnM here i Surely ' my .n)otl)er can iee the iQillc v^en 

Tf*f*npk said -no more; but, a? his orotlier iyould iiot 
come, he went vnAout hixn. He opened the door of 
l||e^9e;^t .roiooi* where he ihouglU his mother was "j 
buty^Uiea lie weat. in, alic was not there. So he 
thought his niQther w^isgone to fetch some clothes; 
that were hanging on ttie bushes m die gaf den ;. and 
be ran after her, to tell her what had happened. . ' 
. .J^OF^ ^whilst ' Frank . was gone, Robert was Ictf in 
t^ tpom by li^nself J and all the while he was alone^ 
lie was thinking of some excmes to make to his motln 
ffrv^d jbe was sorry that Frank had gone to tell her 
the tndL 

. fl^.said to himself "If Frank and I bothy were 
to sav, that tve did not throw down the bowl, she 
would believe us, and .we should liav6 milk for jsiifj-^ 
per- I ^n very sorry Frank ivoutd j^o to lefl ]her 
aKout it-*^ ' ' 

Just as he said this to himself, he heard bis moth- 
^f;i CQmiag dotpn stairs, " Oh, ho !" said he to him- 
ie]f» " tljeu my n^other has not been out in the ga\:- 
den, and so Frank has not met her ; and now /may 
tfgfl .her . wb^ I pJease.^^ And tlien this fidughti/ 
^trarf% Dpy^, determined to tell a lie\' 

Hie icbdther came into tlie room 5 but when She saw 
tlie milk spiffedj she stopped short,' and Said, 

.'^So, sol what a piece of work is ^%z>/, who dir* 
this, Robert?*' 

Jit^b. I don't know, nia'ani. 
.jM<^. You don't know J Robert! — ^I'efl mt the 
4fmlh.f I shall not b^ angry with you, my chiM;,tf yoy 
.ijaU nae.^e.'i^ru/Je^, You will only lose tjie m(flc ^t 
.IHM^rf •pid as for flie bowl^ I would rather hare you 
jf^i^aff the dishes I hB-ve, than tell me 01U Ik-^^ 
#^^ ie^^r^e a fie'4-I osi you, Rooert, did ye)<^* break 

. fi9b. No ma'am, 1 did not. . '' ' < 

. 3M- Tlien where is Frank-? did he 3© it? ' ' ^^ 
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Rob. No molber, he clid not.' ^^ : .. i 

Moth. How do you knotv that Frank did iht d0 I 

Rob» Because — because— ina---am, I Tvii* all Ifae 

ae in. the room, and did not see hltn' do it. 

Moth. Then, how teas the bowl thTown" down'. ^ if 

u have been in the room all the tJme, you oan Idh 

Rob* I suppose the dog must have done it. 

Moth* Did you see him do it? ' :. . ; 

Rob. Yes, ma'am. . . * t 

Moth. Trusty, Trusty, fie ! Jie ! Trusty ! Get mp 

iwitch out of the garden, Robert; Trusty must bo 

ateu for this. • 

Robert fan into the garden for die switch, where he 

^t Frank, and told him all be had told his motber; 

Rob. I beg of you, brother, not to teB the triidJi but 

|r as I have done. 

Franks No ; I will riot teD a He. 

And the two boys ran to the house, and Rpl^eit^ 

first and locked die 4^r. 

Rob. Here, ina*am^ fe (he switch. ' /' ' ' 

Frank. Stop ! Slop ! dear mother, stop ! Trusty 

d not do it, — Let me h. — I knd Robert did it— %tit 

• not beat Robert. 

Fattier. I am just come from work, and here is iM 

or lacked; unlock I say — ^What is all this ! wheref b 

B switch you were going to beat Trusty with ? (the 

ntch is handed.J , ^ 

Rob. Fadier, forgive me this time, atxd I will* never 

\lvilie again. ^ 

Fqtjierp I will whip yoii now, and dien 1 hope you 

ill W* (Whipped.) There now go to bed; see 

>w liars aj:e served. Frank, come here afid thoJIk 

mds yntix me j you will have no milk for strppei^, 

It thai does not signify, you. have told die ft'tiA 

id have wH been lohipped, and every body i$ pfefwei 

Idi you. And now I'll tell you what 1 mnidf^t 

)u— I will give you die little dog Trusty to he ycwr 

m dog. You shall feed him and take care of mm, 

id he shall be yom own dog ; you haVfe'sared him 
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m beaitiigf uid IHl' ansirer for it, yoc^U k€^ a gwi mas- 
Ur to him. To-morrow PH go Uie brazwi^ tnd 
get a neY^'toO^tf- imde fcsii' liim, iM from. tliit^X ^® 
ahaD be called y^wr ddgv Frank. - t ' 



CHAP^ xxa. 



THE LIE. 



1. And has my darling told a lie 1 
Did she forget that GOD was by t 
27ua GOD, who j,/im^ thjB:Xhing ehe did 
Froic whom «o .action can be hid ; 
Did 8to« forget lli«t XiOD Qould,«ec, 
And hear, wlierever she might be 1 
. * 'f • 

::% iHe made our eyes and ctn discern 

MliicJ^ever way you think to turn ; 
lie n^adc our ecus, and he can kear^ 
When you tliink nobody is liear ; 
In ercrt/i place, by night^ or f/nyS 
Hi watches ulU you do or 5«y. 

3,^ J'VM thought, becarse you were alonet 
iour^hlsehodS^ever could be hiotim 
JJut lifirs always are found out, 
<^|VAcrfa'cAvay^ they ^vind about; 
And alwiiyj be afraid my- dear, 
To tell a /fc, for GOD can hear. 

4» J ifliVA my dear, you'd wl'^Tap try^ 
To act as shall not tued a lie ; 
And when you wish a thing to do, 
Tlmt has bpen once forbidden you, 
CP^wewif'^Uat, nor ever dare 
To^isoheih for. GOD is there. 

. &r* Whv sboidd you fcAr to, teJ,l me true' t 
Confess and.^ien VW •pcodm yqu : 
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•^ ^T#H me you're soUtrf^ md m)llHy\ .• ~ 
' Wo act llie better ip;j? arirf Jy<. • ' 
/^AkiI Men, u^/io/e'er^ your crim^|^iiift^.|»eei^ 

It won't be Afl(f^ so gieat ji iiiiV 

6. But cheerfu],(iu]ioccnQand gay. 
As passes by the siniJing day. 
You'll uever liave to turn asido, 
From any one your faults to liide ; 
Nor heave a sigh), nor ha?e ^fcar'^ 
That either GOD or /rfiould hear. 
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CHAP. XXX. 



rvv. 



WASTE NOT, WANT NOT. 

Jl/r. Gresham. Boys, wliat ai-e you r^otn^ tliere? 

Hal. JVothingy Sii; you were called awa}", and w6 
did not know what to do, 

Mr. O. Coms^ if j(o»i have notliing U) do, lads, \irifl 
you unpack theso parcels for me ? 

The two parcels were exacllv :alike» both .of them 
well tied up with good whip-cord. * * 

Ben took Aw parcel to a table, and began car^illy 
i^[txami7ie)ihe knot, and then to untie it. 

Hid stood still /fexact^in the spot where the parcel 
was put into his nands, wid triedf first at po^ comer, 
and then at the o/Aer, io pulf the string off^by force, 
" I tmh these people would not tie up their parcels so 
tight y as if they were never to be undone ^ eri^d' he ; 
and he puUed uie knot closer^ instead ofQposenin^u 

HaL Ben! why how did you get yc«rf i|n3one, 
tnanf what's in your parcel ? I wonder what's in 
wi/ie, I tmh I could get this string off. 1 must ^ it. 

Ben. O, no, don^t cut it, Hai ; look ; what a nice 
cord this Is, and yours is the satnef ; it's a plc^ to cut 
it : mt^te noty vmnt not 1 you know. 
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Ud* Fboii! what^gniri^a bit of padc Aretd ? 

Ben. It is tt^A&iHcor J. 

Hal. Well, tomp-cord then ! what signifies a bit of 

/^titiifhcordf You can get a piece of wiiip-<;or<t hvice 

as long as that, foi* two pjiioe ; and who earee far two 

' fMiM0 f Not /, for one ! So here it goes. 

^^ So be took out Us knifo and cut it in sundry places. 

Jtfr. f?. (opening the door.) Lads ! have ]f^u ua- 
.done the/pancek-for me f 

HaL YeSy sir, here's the ptmxl. 

5*i: Abdk»re'3 my fcarccD Uncle ; and^helr^' ""* 




Mr. G. You may keep tlie string for your 

fim. Thank you, sir ; what an^celieii^^)«A^p«€onl 
ft is ! ' ' 

JIfr. G. And jrou, Ha]; may keep your string too, 
if it wiU be of Any ^6 to you. 
•' Ha/. It wittbe of no use to me, thank you, sir. 

Mr. G. No, 1 am kfratd \^ if this is it. 

A few days after this, Mr.^reslian^gaFe to each of 
lus ncphe^vs a new top. 

Hal. But; bow's this Ben ? these tops have no 
Mn$^. ' What shall we do for sCrmgs f 

Ben. (PuJKng out of kie podeet hit fine^ hng^ 
JmMih tiffiip^ord.) I have a string that wiU do veiy 
wel' for mine. 

Bah O, howl wish I had but a string: what shall 
1 dQ for a string ? Ml tell you what ; I can us6 the 
Mriiig that goes round my hat. 

Ben. But then, what will you do for a hai^hand ? 

Hal. V^Ahnana^tjo do mthout one. 

Some time afteiwards, there was a shooting majtch 
#lth bow and arrow, among the young lads ; the prize 
was a ver;^ fhandsomSjffeow and arrows, for tfi» best 
marksman.) The little Srcliers? wore each n fittther 
in his hat j and as it was a windy day, Hal's hat being 
n^Miuot a band,* was blown clear away into the fields. 

Ha) bad n bug ebace after his hat. and at last oamo 
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"^lafQ to lie ground all out -of breadi witb nihno^, and 
with his hands sc/oenumbed^vitli c^. he could aearce- 
lyfed. '^ ^ 

. ^^Come, come/' said young muter Stree^Mldbr, 

^^Pm wiiUo one inch of tho mark; \vfao!il go nearar, 

I shall like to see. Shoot ated./^ Hai.; but &sl mdar- 

staad our laws ; we settled tboiii; beibre yoii ^oaice. 

You SLteAo have three shots with your, oum 6oia, -and 

your cniin% arrows ; and nobody's to borrow or hnid, 

under pretence of otheir bows being better or i^ibrse, 

^der tmi pueteace. Do you Acr^r, HAlfComey 

^-^ wait whilst you rub your fingers, man. . Sbo^C 

Hui'ried by hisQmpatienprival, and with lits barids 
so mudi^eiiiimbe^dth the eold, doot be could scarce- 
ly feel how to fix me anow in die string. Hal dreir 
die bow. The arrow was within a quar^r of aa indi 
of Master SweepsUlkes' nnark, Hal aeised hi$ second 
arrow, " If I have any luck^^ said he j — but just as he 
had pronounced tlie word Inch, . the. siring broke hi 
two, and the arrow fell fiom his. hands. 

Master Sweepstakes. Therej U is all oyer with ffon* 

Be^t Here's my bow for turn, and toehotie. 

Sweep. No, no, sir ; tliat is not fair p that's afuaal 
the reguktiou. You may shoot with your own bow, 
if you choose it, or you may not^ just as you think 
proper ; but you must not lend it. 

It was now* Ben's turnjo m&ke his trial. His first 
arrow was not/^successfuQ the second was exactly at' 
near as Hal's first. B^ beiore he ventured \&k hsi 
arrow, prudently examined the striog.of his bow ; and 
as he pulled it, to try its strengtli, it cracked^ 

Master Sweepstakes clapped his hands with ex.«It- 
Big laughter. But his laughter ceased^ when our 
/ proWdeiit^hero calmly drew irom his pocket «» «»- 
^i^eUept piece of whip-cord. 
. J^. The everlasting whip-cord, I declare. 

Ben. Yes, I put it into my pocket to-day,.oB pw^ 
pose, because I thought I might happen to ymii it. 
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He drew liis bow tiie.' tiiird and last thnc. Master 
CSwecpstake^^ith anxiety examined the Jut. TheM 
dMdd be m AouhU Btn vi^^(vicUmovij the boW| 
^bo prize b^Wy was now deKverecl to him. -^ 

BU* Huw luchAf this toMp-cord iias been to 70U1 

Ben. 
^r. G. ha lucky, periiaps you mean^ that he took 

€tttt of it. 

Hoi. Aye, very ftntc. He might toeU say " i«ii<f 
fior, liwirf jie^;** it is a gooJ thing to have two strings 
to one's bow 



CHAP. XXXL 

HE WOULD BE A SOLDIEB. 

Charhs* Oh Father — ^indeed I must be a soldier. 

JUr* Ashion. I have always told you, my son, thai 
I would neye^ontrorWo\\ in tlie choiee of a^irofe^- 
sioiQand that my narrow means should be (^tretcheidf) 
^ meir tUtnost', to give you a proper education for 
si^ a one as you may choose. ISut it is a great while 
i(Hr>yo9 to look forward to an/bccupatioif^for life. 

phar^ Yes, but you know, sir, that many great mea 
h^ye b^gun when they were but boys^ and the uwmtr 
1 determzx^e what 1 am to be, the more perfect I ceo 
fit myself for it when the time comes. 

Jnr. A, That is truc^ Charles, but the studies vppn 
wl^h you are n^vp ^^g^g®^ »r^ wch as erery man 
should be s^^roficlen^in. But what has occurred just 
noiir, to make you sofoped ns to your future destination f 

Char. I have l^een reading me history of the Jlmer* 
icapdRevidutiaiQsLnd — 

Mr. A. Andpr^y what in the history of tlie Amer* 
XSfjPi Revolji^n, nnki^s you wiA to be a to/ctter ? !>» 
you nj^ the idea 01, , so much fighting with ^vMrieaxS^ 
and Indians, who will shoot you down froin bebindT 
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fences aad trees, and stone walls, as if you wei« so 

Char* Oh ! dear, no sir; I would not have fought 
against the Americans. It is General Washington 
that I admire so much. Father, don't you thmk he 
.was a good man, though he was a soldier 9 

Jlfn ./?. Indeed I do my son,— 'One of die iesi men 
that have ever lived, though he was a soldier. But 
every soldier camiot be like Mm. 

Char, Yes, but as you say, sir, what man h&s beeni 
man can be ; and if / am a soldier, and try hard, jpet* 
haps I shall be as good a man as lie, — almost, 

Mr. A. It isQfossible^no doubt, but uatfprobable^ 
Washington^ you musflecoUcc!) was not main; a gooa 
man by being a soldier ; he/^antinueSOto be a good 
man in spite of it, and woiAd have been, perhaps, a 
better man, had he never become one. But Wash 
ington is an ejccepiion to all great soldiers, and his mSr 
itary character forms but a small part of his excel- 
lence. He was the benefactor, ttie saviour, the far 
jnsr of his countrymen. His benevolence was as great 
as his valour — his^iety and trust in the Deity, more 
remarkable than either. He iis an/>excepdonSto dtt 
soldiers;; and the exception does not make w rttfe. 
Besides, you know, that Washington fought for the 
Kfoerties of a whole people, against what they deemed 
oppression andflyrannyl Now that was a just cause, 
ind a good mahcan cmy fight }n 9ijust c&use. 

Char. But, father, i would only fight in a jutt 
cause too ; that I am sure of. 

Mr. Jl. But if you become « soldier for life, you 
ifliust fight when your kmg and commander tells you 
to, kclS not on/y,. when you riiink you have reason 
on your side. Others will fight the" battle, and win 
the glory, while you are debating between right and 
icrong. A soldier byrprofessioKyievet askswhetlier 
he should, or should ho^ be mfrfallVJustifiefIn bear- 
jug arms. He only inquires who hi«nemiesTire, and 
they are — ^not wAy^they f|,re SoV ^ 
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iJhar. Wett, &nd was aol^aiAif^/an> soldier 2y 
/'prvfkssion^ The book says he was a major when ooly 
Siineteed j4ars oW. 

Mr. A. He was no toUfipr by professiop. He did 
not engage in the war because h was liis bunness to 
fight; he was a farmer ^ and not a soldier. He todk 
up arms for a seasan on?/, mark tliat — ^because he- 
thought his country had /ust cause for war^ He left 
the jplattgA to take up the sword^ when his country 
was in danger, and left the svford to take. up tiie 
ji^ush again, wh^i the danger had c&ued. So you 
see Slat firfiting jjiras not hi^ccupationy 

Chat, ^xcepyin a just cause« fatlier; and are not- 
all wars, I mean most yrQT€i just ? 

Mr. •/?. One side at least, must always be in the 
wrong. Both cannot be in the right at once; both 
cannot have just cause of war. But in most cases, you 
would acknowledge, I suspect, if you knew the cir- 
ciKnstances, that there was nothing on either side suf- 
ficient to^utborize^ecourse to so dreadful an expedi- 
ent as war. Wars generally arise from the fambitiorn 
of kings, or minsters, or generals, and are foundea 
upon some peUy dispute about \oownrfartei7 or land- 
marks, which serve merely as a pretence. ^ 

Char. Is this really iJie case, papa ? * 

Mr. A. It is, and if three quarters of the (officer^ 
and soldiers engaged in battle, were asked, after it was 
over, what they had been fighting for, they would not 
be able to tell you. They fight, because it is llieir 
insincss^ to fight, and because tliey earn their living 
by it, or expect to gain credit, and honour, and rank — 
not because their cause is just. 

Char. Well, father, it may be so with snme, or a 
good many, but not with me; so that after all, I don't 
see but I must be a soldier. To be an officer — a 
colonel, foi(instanceVraust be a fine thing indeed-i-a 
colonel has two epaulettes, sir, and rides on horse- 
back, and commands a whole regiment — and to be 
eeneral, and command an arniij, must be a very, very 
poe tiling indeed. 
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Jlir. A. Well, C^Mirlas^ I ivpeat ta.you^ I^sii^U hot 
control your clioice* When yea i&ave ttfrlved rt « 
proper age to jud^c for yourself ^ if )'oa still ^rsi^n 
your ihtcutian of becotDi.ig a soldier, I. sliem not ic^ 
fose it, but put every fnciiiiy invfiir way. . 

I will purchase a|f|bommissioQfor you ia the aniijr> 
and tl^en you musty^/i^ youi way to fame and fortuDe*. 

Chnr^ Ob, &dier, bow preud I shall be } that isjufi 
what I should like — -bow I wish tbe titne was come! 

Mr. A. A few years pass, aoray rery /^mckl)^ 
Cliarles* But in tite mean time, J inUsl usirmy-enr* 
deavours to render you ;;:erfect in.the studies your ax« 
now pursuing^ which are as necei&sary .to th« 9dUi0r 
as they are to tli^lergyms^^ir lawyer 
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TO A BUTTERFLY. 

L Come hither, pretty Butterfiy^ 

And taHto the flowers, vhich round me blo\r ; 
To htwt you I would scorn to try, 
Or keep you when you wish to g&m 

% No hungry bird shall yoa devour, 

Nor hand mischievous cause your death ; 
No nipping /ros^, or pelting shower^ 
Is Acre, to stop your harmless breath* 

8. A friend to all your rau am I, 

And Jove to see you sport around ; 
Upon the rosi^s bosom fie. 

Or from tlie Uly^s cup rebounj. 

4* I love that taper /iww to view, - 

Those light, long wings^ with coloum fftyf 
To see you sip the crystal dew, . . 
Or gUtter in the sunny raj. 
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5. Short, vefy short, must be your time. 
With pleasure, then, that time employ ; 
A few short days wiH waste yt>ar prime, 
Then, while it lasts, your life enjoy 

6* Come hither, pretty Butterfly, 

And let V^ ^^e you hover near ; 
A friend tQ all your rape am 1, 

And noiight from me have you to fe» ; 
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5 LAZr LAWRENCE, 

L One day a very ^^t^/nou^ little hoy^ whofie 
name was Jepij had worked very iiard, and finished 
his day's woik hy four o'clock ; so tliat he had ^albthe 
rtsi of the afternoon to himself There was anoHi^r 
Doy in the sameAiilage^hose name T^as Lavn-ence-. 
he never did any thing, either work or play, and the 
hoys used to call him JLaz^PLatm'enceT^ 

2. Jem wsis as fond of pTay as any Imie boy could 
be, and when he was at it, played with all the eager*- 
ness' and jg^iety imaginable : so ^s JK)on as he had fin* 
ished his task, and fed^^^g-Aj/fbotJhis mother's ok) 
horse, and laid away the six-pence ne had earned that 
day, he ran to the play-ground in the village, whe«i 
he found a party of boys playing. A/nong them was 
Lazy Lawrence, who inaced was not playing, but 
^hungii^%i a gate, with his thumb in his moudi. 
'3. Tik/rest were playing merrily at cricket. Jem 
joined tliem, and was. the merriest .and most .active 
among them ; till at last, when quite out of breath, with 
ruDmn& he was obliged to give up to rest Umself, aod 
sat down upon a stone, close to the gate on T^hkah 
Lawreuce was swinging. 

Jem. Why don't you play^ Lawrencd ? 

Lawrence. I'm tired. 

7* 
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Jem.S^eJfl of toAai^? 

Imw.i doirt know what tires mej grand-mo^r 
Bays I aii^t toell^ and must take something? I don't 
know itAa^. aila me. . . j. 

Jem. 0/«, /n^A / take a good race^ one, two, three, 
and away, and youTl find yourself a^ weH as Wer. 
Come, run ! one, two, tinee, and tiwoi>). 

law. (Hanging back Itecfvihf.) Ah, no, I canU 
run, indeed; you know I can play all day long if I 
like it, so I don't mind play, as you do, who have only 
one hour for it. 

Jem. So much the worn for you. Come now, I'm 
tfxiXB fresh again, will you have one game 9.t laMf do, 

Imw. JSToy i tell yt)u, I can^^ ; I an^ as tired as if I 
had been working all day long as hard as a horse. « 

Jem. Ten times more; lor 1 lutve been vrprkjng 
ill day Idng as hard as a horse, and yet you see I'm 
oot a bit tired; only a little out of brecfth just tiovf. 

Law. That's very odd, (He did not know what 
else to say, but he yavmedy and then todk a handfij of 
money out of his pocket and showed it.) ' ^ . ^ 

Law. See what I got from father to-day, because 1 
asked him just at the right time, wlien he was good- 
natured; then, I can get any tiling out of hioi' that 
\want. See! here's a penny', two^pence^ three 
pence', four-pence*— there's ei^ht-pence in ail. Would 
not you be liappy if yo" had eight-penc^ ? 

Jfem. fLaughing.^ Why I don't ktiow ; you doht 
teem to ne happy, md still you Aavc eight-pence. 

Law. T^ust does not signify, though I am surq 

eu 8^y it only because you envy me. Yon don't 
ow what k w to have eight-pence : you never liad 
more than two-pence or ihree-^pente, in all your We. 

Jem, Ofa, ias to that you are mu^aXreit, fori have 
9X tfaia vet^ '^tme, mdre than two-penee, or three" 
ftnce, or ^ht-pme$ either. Let me see, I ^aVe, 
shore is, sum^ two mhittings; then five da^' ^^n 
that is five six-pences, that's two shillings and six*p^nce, 
in all makes four shilKogs and six-pence, and my sihrer 
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pamiy, fiiur and seven pence. Four and seven-pence * 

Xiatirs^ou have not ! (He was to eameti ihat*k» 
achudluptood upright.) Four and sevenf-penee ! hiM 
you ? Show it ine, And then III letieve you. 

Jem. FoHow me then, and VH soon make yoa be** 
lieve me ; come* 

Law. Is it farf (Latvrence JoBowedf half runttimgi 
half hohblingy tiU he came to the stoMcj where Jem' 
showed his treasure,) ^ 

Law. And how aid you come by it f (Aonesf^t3 
' Jem. Honestly* ! to b^ sure^ I <ud ; I eameait olT. 

Law. Dear me* ! earned it'! TVeB^ I've a grtaii mind 
to work too ; but then it is such Jiot weather ; be^ 
tides, grand-mother cays I'm not strong enough yet 
ibr luird work ; and beside% I know how to coax dad- 
dy out of money when I want it, and so I need not 
work. But four and seven-pence ! let's see, what tiiB 
you do with it all ? 

Jem. That^s a secret. 

Imw. 1 can guess. I know what Pd do with it, 
if^ it was miiM. Firel I'd buy my. poiuket^'^UIZ of 
gingerbread^ then I'd buy ever so many, apples and 
niUs; don't you love nuis^ I'd buy nuts eneugh to 
kst me fipom this time to ehristmas, aad I'd make litde 
Newton crack them for me, for.that's the vforst of nuts, 
there's the trouble of cracking 'e^i. 

Jem. Well you never deserve to have a nut., 

Imw. But you'll ^ve me some of yours 7 Yoa!U 
give me some of your good things^ wanU you9 

Jem. I shall not have any of these good things. 

Law. Then, what vsUl you do with all your money i 

Jem. Oh, / kiMW very well what to dp with it! 
but as 1 told you before, that's a secret., and I shan't 
ted any body. Come now : let's ^o back and ^&y ; 
Heir nune's up, I dare say. ' ^ 

4. Lawrence went back; very much out bf 'humour 
with Asfuse^f and' his eight-pence. "If I had ybttr 
and seven-pence^*^ said he to himseU^, ^I ^ee^^iniy 
sbpuld be happy." Poor fellow! he did not know 
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diat an inJkuirtQUi an<i canUnUd di$po8tiion is neces- 
saigr to make ang one happy. 

5. Lawrence soon spent his money for apples and 
rgtogerbrej^£) and when those were all gone, lie had 
^nothing to do but to think of Jem's four and seven- 
pence, and to wish he was as rich, ^^rom breaking 
the tenth (commandinec|P by ^ooetti^^what was his 
neighbour^ this idle boy at length b^i^ame so wicked 
as to break the eighth^ and steal Jem's hard earned ' 
treasure, for which he was tried and sent to prison ; ^ 

a warning, both to parens and children, thi^ Idlenem \ 

ii Ae root of muck euU. I 



CHAP, xxxnr. 



NIMBLE DICK. 



t. My boy» be eool^; do things by ruh^f 
'^~ And tken you'll do them rigkii '' ■ • 
A story true, I'll tell to you,> 

*Tis of a luckless wight. ^' 

< 

% He'd never wait; was always lofe', 
Beoause he was so quick\ 
This shatter-brain did thus/SbtaUh 
The name of Nimble DtbL ^ 

Si All in his best young Dick was diest; 
Says he, " I'm very dry !" 
Though glass sndjttgi and china nutg 
On sideboard stood hard by. 

4. With skip and jump, unto the ptm^f 
With open mouth he goes ; 
The water out ran from the spout. 
And wetted all his clothes. . 

5» A fine tureen^ as e'er was seen. 
Upon the table stood ; 
Says John, «« tis hot ;" say Dick, ^ *tis iitfl ;** 
" I know the soup is good." 



K« 
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_ brother bawl'd, " yourself yoa*ll seOdi 
«« O Dick, you*^ ^ foumtk :^* 
Bh^fWd his jqroon, and then as soam 
Co»:icy'd it to y^fwonA 

74 But BfMm about j h& spMs it out, 
,ABd cries, " O wicked sou|i P* 
JHui mother chid ; his lather hid . 
Uim from the table Uoop. 

& M li^ ilespateb^ Dick made a w«ldl» 
d?of rtfdr a race with BUL 
•« Mr boy," said he, ** I'U wm yooH iwe 
** ra beat yoa, that I wiU r 

0. With merry heart, now off they start, 
like jwmtei, /«W in speed, 
Aon BiU he passed, for very tet 

This Dicky ran indeed, 

10. Bat hurry all, Dick goinJaUf 
And whilst he(^at0/ti^ay, 
iK^ r<»aeh'd the post^ ancTDieky losU 
And Billy won the»day. 

II; Still slow emd sare^ success secure; 
And be not mter^dek; 
Far method's sake, a warning take 
Ffom has^ Nimbk Dick, 
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CHAP. XXXV. 



THE HEDGE OF THORNa 

I. When my little sister Bell was dbout fiwr fean 
of age, and I was nearly nine^ there was a schod 
coened about half a mile from our house, and Utde 
Bcdl and myself were sent to school. 

2* We used to carry our dinners with us te a bas- 
kett and did not come home till night, when we alwajrs 
fixind our tander mother Iready to give us ooi^topperO 
and our dear fath^ to talk to us about GrOD, and to 
hear me read the bible. 

3* From the* cottage in which we lived, to the 
school house, th^te was a lane extended, which toe 
thoitfht very long,j|Bf:]ose<ihon each side by a JEfe^pa 
of TkofTU. Litde Sdl and I, as we walked to school, 
often looked at this hedge, and ^onsideredj what could 
be beyond it* / 

4. On that side which was towards the east, we 
saw many trees and heard birds singing in them; 
these trees were (covered } with leaves^ for it was au*» 
tunm when we first b^m to go to sdiool ; and amcHig 
the leaves we could (a&inguish^nanybeautifiil appUs^ 
some of a brig^^l? colour, and some of a shmkig 

Tttim 

5. Bey<^^^e$e trees, where their branches open- 
ed, we sadHp blue hUls^ the tops of which rose high 
towards .jpi^ouds : on the owJer side, we could see ^ 
nolfttf^ over the hedge but the shj itself, and in the 
evening the sun seiting, sometimes ui a o2ear, br^At 
sky, and sometimes amongst glorious daudr of gold 
and piarple, fros^blingVhat I had^turedTo myself 
of the gates of Heaven. 

6. From day to day, little Bell and I, as we came 
to tmd from school, talked about the hedge, and ex« 
pressed our anxiety to know more of what was be- 
Yond it; and I, being the felde^ made myself very 
pufT in pointin^^ out to m^ httlo sister what I suppcs^ 
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m{ wmid be the advantages which would follow, if w% 
could but get through the hedge. 

7. *(l^erhaps^ I said, <^ if it was not (ot tbat^bai^^ 
t^phedge on onelude, we might get to the <qi of tfaoeo 
luUsi and then we sliould be as high as the c&Midlv/ 
and we mieht Jnd appiei fallen from those ireet | or« 
if we eould break down the hedge, On the other Mtf 
we might, perhaps, see the end ^ the tvorld^ and the 
place where the sun goeis ^t iught.]j^ 

8. 1 thougl^t so mux'^h about this matter, that ^idien 
I ]ay down on my liule bed at.Toi^ht,*! was not Angi- 
ny; my wicked wU/ rose up aeainst the Hedge cS 
Tlionis. I could not tiiink of /leaoeii, or an; good 
thing. I had no pleasure ic saying my |iroyeff , but 
cried tiU I M asleep. I awoke in the morning with 
the same ^ispositionH and (resolveci/that I would, thU 
very day^ endeavour^ breaoTthrough the hedgo^ 

^. It wad Saturday and we were to have half a 
holidays so at twelve «'e)pck we were set free* I 
hastened with little Bell to tiie place opposite to the 
api^ trees. " Here" s4id I, " is a gap in the hedge ; 
ii I could but make it a little larger^ we could creep 
through ; you couid ^o firsts because you are the Uoitj 
and I would ybZ/otr." 

10* My- little sister was over-ruled by me ; and so 
VclimbedTkip the bank, and worked widi my hands, 
Oil I had made ^e hole in the hedge large enough, I 
iho^hij to push her throi^h. I then came down, 
and lifting up my little Bell, said, '^ Now, sister, try 
to get through the hedge Jhrst^ and I will hdp you ; 
and when now are through, I will come afier you." 

11. "Brotlier," said slie, "I amf^w^ 
Aink we Md better not try to get through the hedge ; 
perhaps our mother will be angn^ with us tat ixJ^ 
WhHst she spoke, she looked redfand trembled: but 
I persuaded and encouraged her, and at length she put 
her head into the gap that I had made, whi£t IpuAed 
her with all my strength. 
, IS. But whilst I was Uuustii^heK forward, aht 
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tHeM out in aent^ony^ "my brcther, my iroAer 
tho thorns, O, the ttiorps /'* i was aiarmed by her 
tiifJBi imd' hn^tened to help her out of the gap, land 
Kfiing: her <iowii the bank, set her on her fe^j but I 
vneg%6rf^wt\^htei^iy^hen I looked in her face, 
it was srratcked <teeply in three or fo^nr places, and 
che bhod jK>ured down her neckj and upbn her pretty 
hhio pinafore. 

14. I now, in my terror, cried louder than my 
w^, and our 8creams(reacliiRg^ur r,ottage, where 
my mother wa?. ironing, she came running into the 
lane, to see what was the matter. /Ttndin^her little 
giri covered with blood, she snatcheci her up in her 
Iffms, and ran home with her, whilst 1 followed, in an 

3^ony of mind, which I can hardly now bea^ to think 
'. ■ .... 

15. My mother soon^toppecQthe btood, and hanng 
bound up little BelPs face, she made me sil down in 
my low chair and take her ii; my lap, and then Am 
insisted upon my fkonfessui^how all this had faafv* 
pened. I tliank GuD, that M gave me grace to con- 
fess the vthole truths and to own hdw I had beeft 
tempted to Iwd, and almost to coffqfel my sister to 
join in this sin. 

1€» My mother answered, "you have /Soij^sterf'^ 
your iault, and now I sliall inflict upon youSio <,Aa^ 
punishment, tlian to look upon your' lister's hludkng 
ehedcy and to consider that she bleeds for ycmr diso* 
bedience: and remember also, that thb very sin of 
(iisobedifinc^ to your Heavenly Father, and breakwg 
the botmds appointed by him, is what made it neces* 
sary for the Son of GOS> to lay aside his crown of 
glory y and to put oti oncvof ihornSf in order to save 
us from the drcadfulfponsequences^f oiur sins." 

17. When my ^kher had heard the account of 
whfit I had done, and saw the marks on my sistai'ij 
&ee he looked ^orry^rfvUy^ which hurt me morf 
than if he had mid a greafe^al to me. The next 
dty, lifter sendee at chnreh, he tock me out into the 
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lane, and talked to ma a long time, about the wicked 
disposition we indulge^and which is so unwilling to 
fsubnu^to the/lbestraiatsjM^hich our Heavenly Father 
imposes on us for good ; and about the various wise 
and gracious melbods, by which he keepi us from tto 
evillconsequencein^f our own misconduct. 

18. My father went on to tell me, that as ffrawn 
people are kept from doing wicked things, which tbey 
wish to do, by poverty^ sickness^ op other afflictions^ 
so If who was but a litde boy^ had been kept from de« 
stroying myself or my sister, by those Hedges^ whicii 
I so much disliked. He then climbed up on the ban)|p 
at the right hand, and raised me so high in his arms 
ithat I could see over the hedge. 

19. " Look," said mv father, " what do you see ?" 
*^ A deep ditch^ father," I answered, " fuU of black 
stagnant water, exactly on the other side of thd 
hedge." "T^at ditch," said my father, *'is deep 
enough to droton little Bell ; and had you succeeded 
ta pushing her through the hedge, she might have 
been dead before you coidd have got through after 
her to get her out." 

When I heard these words, I trembled from head to 
foot, and cried out, " Oh my sweet little Bell !" 

20. « What mcaw*," said my fatlier, " did GOD use 
to dave your sister ?" 

" The Tfiomsy father," 1 answered, " the Thorns m 
the hedge." 

** Are they not blessed thorns then ?" )ss^d my fa- 
ther. " Do you not now thank GOD {Jf this* Heffgt 
of Thorns 9 I trust, my son, tliat the timje iviU comc^ 
mat you will thank GOD for every affliction, however 
bitter, which he makes use of to keep yoii from sinJ* 

8 
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CHAP. XXXVL 

(CONTENTMEN^ 

I. One honest John Ttmpkins^ a liedger and oitcliert 
Aldiough he vrsMpooTt did not want te be richer ; 
For all fHich rain wishes in kim were prevented, 
3y a fortnnate habit of being contented. j 

2L Tfao* cold was the weather' ^ or deer was the foo^% 
John never was fonud in a^njtrmurin^ynood' ; 
For this he was constantly heard to declare, 
What he could not prevent', he woilld cheerfully bear^. 

3. For why should I grumble and mummr\ he^said ; 
If I cannot get meat', I can surely get breads ; 
And tho' fretting may make my ^lamitief\deeper\ 
It never can cause bre€id and cheese to be aieaper'm 

4* If John wa^afilictecp^ith sickness or pain. 
He wished himself better, but did not complain ; 
Nor lie down and^e^ inOespondenc^anifl sorrow* 
But said that he hop'd to ro better to-morrow. 

5« If any one wrong* d him, or treatec! hfm iVf, 
Why John was good-natured andl^ciablc^iU ; 
For he laid that revenging the inpry done, 
Would be making two ^ogues^yrhen there need be bal v 
one. 

(n And thus honest John, though Ids station was 

humbVe, i 

Pass'd throil^h this sad world, without evenngrum^ '\ 

hU; \ 

Axk^ I wish that some fol^s, who are greater and 
richer. 

Would copy John Tompkins, the hedger and ditcher* 



CHAP, xxxvn. 

BOTANY, 

Litde Emily had been very sick with the searlet 
fever. She vras greatly ^ejoiced^ when she whs weU 
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enough to walk into the garden, with Mrs. WjIsoDi her 
governess, and seat herself in the heautiful arbour. ^ 

Emily. Oh, hoiw ghasant every thing looks f t 
nerer saio the fioKers Took so beautiful hqcre. How 
rich these lilies fkre: hdvr sweet the ro$ei smell. I 
do not think atjg/ thing in the world is so pretty as 
flowers. Do tfiUy Mrs. Wilsotii ^ 

Mrs. Wils<m. I do mqL know that I (fo, and one 
great excellence in them, i^l that the better we under- 
stand their nature^ th^ moreSve admire them. * 

Em. Oh, yes^ that is what you and Dr. Jones were 
saying the other day, When you were taKing about 
botany being ^ch a pleasant study. May J learn 
botany when I am old enough? i ^ 

Mrs. W. You are old enough tOoWf and may be^i 
if you please, as soon as you are a litUe stronger. 

Em. Oh, no, I do not think I could understand it 
yety for I know there are a great number of hard 
namesj tliat I never could remember^ | *^ 

Mrs. W. There are certainly some hard names to 
be learned, before you can make any great progress ; 
but you may begin by degrees^ with such as you can 
understcnd and remember, and get acquainted widi 
the hard names CfterWardl^for botany is of little use^ 
where the hard namei are jomde the cAtef chject. . 

Em. But what else can there be to learn f It eai» 
only be to leach us. the hard names of flowers, for the 
' common ones we know already ; at least you do, I 
dare say, for even / know a great number of them. 

Mrs, W. Botany makes us acquamted with the 
peculiar properties of plants, and the uses for which 
they are designed. But as you seem to think your* 
self already pretty well acquainted with every thing 
but the Chrem names of flowsrs, let me hear what o^ 
ctnMt you can give me of the different /^arl!! of a plant. 

Em. Which plant !|^ -. 

Mrs. W. No matter which ; suppose you te ke that 
beaudful scarlet lUy, which is close by your side. 

£m. Weill then, I would say it ha? a rooi^ which 
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«ttves to keep it fast in the ground $ and a very ta% 
green siulk^ which is almost covered with long, nar- 
novf leaves ; a number <>f scarlet flowers form a cir- 
cle at the top, which looks as if the plant had a scariet 
mwvn on its head. 

Mrs. W. Very well ! ihis is something of a de- 
scription of the -flower ; but there is a great deal mare 
that I want to know. Can you find out no other use 
for the root, besides keeping ihe plant firm in tlie 
ground? 

Em. I do not know what else it can do ; for the 
root of the lUy is not like that of the votatOy and 
many other vegetables ; it is not good farfiod. 

Mrs. W. No, it certauily does not afford inourisk^ 
ment lo any one ; but it is the means by which the 
flant. receives its support. The small flbres whicb 
are connected with it, may be said to be so many 
mouths throu^ which tlie juices which support the 
plant are admitted mto it. It has, besides this, an- 
other part to perform. You know that as winter ad- 
vances, not only do the flowers decay, but the sktlk 
Itself soon becomes like a piece of dead straw, whicb 
is pulled up and thrown away j and yet on the return, 
of spring, though there are no* fresh plants set, or 
Meeds sotDttf we have the same sort of beautiful ^t4^era 
How do you account for this 9 •• 

Urn, 1 do not know ; I always supposed the gai^ 
doner took care to set them again in the spring. 

Mrs. W. No, my dear, the root performs the part 
of a nur»e to the young plant, and keeps it wrapt in 
its bosom, till the warm air of spring draws its green 
leaves once more above the ground. 

Em. Qfa how nice that is ; I had no idea before^ 
that the root was of so much use. 

Mrs. TV. All plants, however, are not preserved in 
iUs manner: this is only the case with what are 
caUed tMdbous^ or round rooted. Some are kept in 
$eedsf you know, and require to be planted afre$h 
fveryyear; and others^ which have strength* to bear 
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the winter^ are propagated by means of sl^. But 
now for the stalk. 

Em. Oh, it is very easy to see what ihai is finr. 
A flower would look very strange^ if it had not a sialkf 
but was fast to the root, 

Mrs. W. Yes, it would look as you would, if yocr 
head were set upon your /cc^ 

Eau Ohi dear ! what a sad little fright I should 
be! S 

Jit's. W. You would, indeed ; but thai would not 
1>e al2, for how would it be possible for you to live 
in such a state ? You could then have no blood ves^ 
selsy for the blood to flow m ; nor lur^ to draw avr 
into your body, and give it out again. Just so would 
it be with this or any other plant; for the staUc con- 
tains vessels through which the sap circulates, with 
the same order and regularity that the blood does 
through our bodies ; and the leaves at die same time, 
serve the purpose of lungSy and as they move back- 
wards and forwards, either admit fresh air, or assist 
in carrying off that which has already circulated 
through the plant. / We now come to the bloston^ 
which all agree in admiring^ but all are not equally 
sensible how worthy it is of admiration. You per- 
ceive, my love, that besides the leaves of this flower, 
there are some thin, slender threads^ which grow 
from tlie middle of the blossom. The centre one, 
which is rather thicker and stronger than the odier, 
is called the pistil; and the six slender ones which 
surround it, are called stamens. At the ^ end of 
these stamens you see a small oval head suspended ; 
each of these, is, in reality, a little box, which, when 
the flower is ripe, uncloses, and disperses a quantity of 
dust, which fixes on the top of the pistil, and by de- 
grees works its way into the flower, and forms that 
part of the seed from whiok the young vZas/ springs, 
you see, therefore, what a variety ol contrivances 
there are, and what wonderful skill the Gre^t Being 
who made all things, has displayedi in the formation 

8* 
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otAisjstmpkJioioer. And yet tlus is but a fluotf jfort 
of what yoii have to learn. 

Em. Oh, I should like very much to study Botany, 
if it is any tiling like tki*. When may I begb, Mn. 
Wlson? 

JJfrjt, W. You have already begun, niy dear, ani} 
have now received yourj?ri( botanical lesson. 

Em. What ! is thii Botany ? and is it all like tlus ? 
Then it will be nothing but amusement. 

Jllrs. W. You must not expect to find all you have 
to learn so pleasant and eaiy, ^Vliatever is detiroi' 
bit, or excellent, requires much paint and trouble^ 
but this very circumstance only serves to make it 
more valuaik to us, when once we have acquired it. 



CHAP, xxxvni. 



THE GUIDE FOSiT. 

I. The night was A.ark, the sun was 
Behind the mountain gray ; 
And )iot a single star appear'd 
To shoot a silver ray. 
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5. Aeross the heatb the owkt flew. 

And shriek'd along the blast ; 
And onward* with a quick«nM itepi 
Benighted Henry passed. 

3. At intenrals, amid the gloom, 

A flash of lightmng plaj'd. 
And show'd the rutsy with water fill'd« 
And the black hedge's shade. 

4. Again, in tliicket^t darkness plung'd. 

He grop*d bis way to find ; 
And now-.he thought he saw behind* 
A fomt of horrid kind. 

6. In dismal white it upward rose, 

Of cloak or mantle bare, 
And held its naked arms across, 
To catch him hj the hair. 

6. Poor Henrj felt his blood run cold^ 
At what before him stood ; 
"But weW," quovh he, " no harm I'm $ur§ 
" Can happen to the good\^* 

7* So, calling all his courage up, 
He to the goblin went. 
And eager tlirough the dismal gloom 
His piercing eyes he bent. 

6. But when he came well nigh the ghost 
That gave him such a fright, 
He clapt his hands upon his sides, 
And loudly lougVd outright. 

9. For *twa5 a friendly guide post stood. 

His wandering steps to guide ; 
And thus he found that to the good,. 
No evil could betide. 

10. And well, thought he, one thing Pye leanil, 

Nor soon shall 1 forget, 
Whateyer frightens me c^oui, 
To majreh straight tip to it 
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11. And when I hear an idle tale. 
Of goblins^ and a ghost* ^ 
rU tell of this my lonely walk, 
And the tidl, white guide posL 
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COLUMBUS. 



L About three hundred and thirty years ago, thbra 
lived a very unse man, named Christopher Cohm- 
bus. He was boro at Genoa, a city of luUy.^ He 
thought a great deal about dus world that we live in ; 
he believed that it was round like an orange, and thai 
men could sail all round it; just as a /Zy could crawl 
round an orange, and come back to the saipe place, 
from which he set out. Columbus believed t^pf !f 
men would try to sail round the world, the/ would find 
some countries, which the people of Europe had nev^ 
seen, or heard of. 

2. At that time, Europe^ Asiu, and Africa were 
known ; they all lie on one side of the globe. What 
was on the ether side, none of the people knew. Co*> 
lurabus wanted to go and see, but he could not go, 
unless he had several ships, and many men with hini. 
These tilings cost a great deal of money. No pri^ 

[ vate person had so much money to spare. So Colum- 
I bus was obliged to ask the king of some country to 
I furnish him the men,, and money, and ships, that he 
wanted. 

3. Columbus applied to the government of his aunt 
country first, and afterwards to the kins of England^ 
and the king of Portugal. None of these was will- 
ing to assist him, and at last he went to Spain. The 
name of the king of Spain was Ferdinand, and the 
name of the queen was Isabella. Queen Isabella was 
pleased with the plan of Columbus; she hoped he 
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iTOuId find the countries be expected, andf 4the |ier* 
Buaded die kitig to give bim 3ueh things as btfVanted. 

4. The king gave Inm three ships^ and what he 
OTuitsd besides. Th^ ships sailed in the month of 
August, ux the, year of our Lord one thousand four 
hundred and ninetjHwo. A great number of pe<jfplQ 
went down to the water ^de, to see them set rail* 
They felt curious to know whither they wouM go, and 
what they, would £nd. 

5. When the ships had got far uut of sight ei land, 
a creat way into the Atlantic Ocean, the sailors begun, 
to 09 afraid they ahould get so far as never to return. 
They wanted to go back to Spain, and refused to obey 
Columbus. But he persuaded them to wait a ttttie 
bnger, and in a few days they came to the BakawM 
tsiUmi^ and afterwards to the larger Islands, nowcall^ 
Ciiha and EEspaniola. 

6. The people of these Islands were not tohiie\ 
like the men ofJSurope'j nor black* y like the nadves 
of Africa^, They were iaiony, or copper-coloured 
Jike the people of India in Asia, and the Europeans 
called them Indians. They had never seen a wtdte 
person before, and were much surprised when they 
saw the Spaniards, They wondered how such great 
ships were made ; and when Columbus ordered his 
men to fire a Cannon^ the Indians vrere terrified, and 
thought Columbus made it thunder. 

7. Columbus xetumed to Spain : the king and queen 
were very glad^ when they heard of the new coun- 
try which he had found. Tliey sent him back again, 
and sent many ^ther ships; these discovered all the 
islands of the West-Indies^ and the great continent of 
South America. 

8.- The Spaniards took these countries as their awn, 
and every thing they could find in them. ^Ibey fotmd 
^eat quanddes of gold and silver, and treated the na- 
tives very cruelly^ in hopes they would teD them of 
fitJfi more riches. The Spaniards were likewif^a cruel 
to Columbus, who had made them 90 rich* They 
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niide himunliappy; and he died before he was an old 
man. He was wcnrn out with his disappointments and 
fatigues^ and glad to go to his rest. 

9. The kings of other countries sent out ships to 
America, till in time America was off known to thQ 
people of Europe. People came from different coun^ 
tries of Europe, to different parts of America, to set- 
He and lioe. They found nothing here but tooods, 
and wild merii and wild animals^ and diey have made 
imanSy and vUlages, and citieSy and pleasant ^^i and 
fine gardens. 

10. Instead of bloody heathen Indians, widi their 
ptnffowsy and cruel murders, there are now christian 
people, with sabbaths^ and churches', and ministers^ 
and day schools^ and sabbath schools^; and books'^; 
vdA especially die Bible', GOD'S books " which b 
d>le to make us wise unto salvadon.^' 



CHAP. XL. 

HYMN OF PRAISE. 

1. 1 thank the goodness and the grace' 
Which on my birth have smil'd', 
And made me, in these christian days'? 
Kfrei^ and happy' child^ • 

2. 1 was not born', as thousands^ are', 
Where XjrOD^ was ooTCr known' ; . 
And taught to pray* -a useless prayer'i 
To blocks of wood and stone'. 

3. 1 was not' born a little slave\ 
To labour in the sunS 
And wish I were but in my grave'. 
And all my labour done^. 

4. 1 was not born without a home^. 
Or in some broken shed', 
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A CHpsy babyS taught to roam^ 
And stecib my daily bread^. 

5. My GOD', I tha?ik^ thee, who hast planaVS 
A better lot for me'. 
And placM me in this happy hauPf 
Where I may hear of Thee\ 



CHAP. XLI 

THE COLONISTS. 

Mr. Barlow invented a play, to show his boys the 
course which takes place in settling die new 00110- 
tries ; and how die founder or beginner of a Colony 
engages men of different trades and professi<ms to es- 
tablbh themselves in bis neighbourhood. 

Mr. Bartow. Come, boys, I have a new play (or 
you. I wiD be the founder of 3, Colony^ and you 
shall be the people of different trades and professionst 
coming to offer yourselves to go with me. What are 
yott, Albert ? 

Albert. I am 9, farmer, sir. 

Mr. B. Very well ! Farming is the chief thing we 
have to depend upon, so we cannot have too muck of 
It. But you must be a working farmer, not a genUe^* 
man farmer. Labourers will be scarce among us, and 
every man must put his own hand to the plough. 
There wiil be wood^ to clear, and a plenty of hard 
work to do. 

Albert. I shall be ready to do my part. 

Mr. B. Well then, I shall take you willingly, and 
as many m^re of your sort as you will bring. You 
shall have land enough, and tootsy and you may fall to 
work as soon as you please. Who comes next9 

Barton. I am a miller^ sir. 

Mr. B. A very useful trade ! Our com must be 
groundf or it will do us little good. But v^hat vnU 
you do kr a miU, mv friend.^ 
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Barton. I suppose we must make one^ sir. 

Mr. B. True ; but then we must have a mtU 
wrigkL The mtU-Mtones we w31 take out widi U0 
Now for the next. 

Charles. I am a carpenteTj sir. 

Mr. B. The fkiost necessary man that could ofier 
We shall find ytm work enough, never fear. There 
win be hmses to bu:ld, and fences to make, and all 
kinds of wooden furniturOj and tooU^ besides. But our 
timber is all growing. You will have a deal of hard 
work to do, m felling trees^ and sawing planks^ and 
shaping posts. 

Vhmies. 1 am not afraid of worJc^ sir. 

Mr. B. Then I engage you^ and you had better 
briflg two or three able hands along with you. 

tjudl^. I am a hlncksmzthy sir. 

Mr. a. An excellent companion for the carpenter . 
We earniot do without either of you; so you must 
iMriiig vour great bellows^ and anvily and we will set 
up ^Ljorse for you as soon as we arrive. But, by the 
by, we iSiall want a mason for that purpose. 

Edward. I am one, sir. 

Mr. B. That's well. We shall live in log houses 
at first, but we shall want brick work, or stone work, 
for Mmneysy hearths^ and oiens^ so there will be 
emphy$nent for a mason. But can you make bricks 
and Imm ^ime? 

Edward. I ^U try what I can do, sir. 

Mr. jB« No man can do more. I ei^age yotL"^ 
Who is next ? 

Francis. I am a shoe-^maker^ sir. 

JMr. B. We cannot well go widiout shoes; but 
where can we get Zea^Aer? 

Pnmds. (%, I can dress hides too, sir. 

MrB. Can you.^ Then you are a dever feOcw; 
and I will have you, though I ^ve you double wages.. 

Ckorme. I am a taxtor^ sir. 

Jfr. jB. Well ! we must not go naked. But I hope 
yoa are not above menilwg and boteksang^ for we 
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most not naiud wearing patched clothes, yrbSHe we wntk 
in the woods. 

€horge. I am noi^ siir. 

Mr. Is. Then I engage you too, 

Henry. I am a xveavevy sir. 

Mr. B. Weaving is a very useful art ; bnt I trust 
oor ieivt» and daughters vn& manufacture all die wool 
and flax we shall have sx present. In a few year» we 
shall bo very glad of you. 

Jhkn. I am a silversmith, sir. 

Mr. jB. Then, my friend, you cannot go to a worse 
place than a new country, to set uf^^ your trade* You 
will break us, or we shall starve ^you; so for the pres- 
ent you had better remain where you are. 

Kl%an.% am a barber, sir. 

Mr. It. Aias ! what can we do with you9 You 
wiB have no ladies and gentlemen to dress for a baU^ 
but if you will shave our rough beards once a weekt 
and crop our hair once a quartety and help the car- 
penter, or follow the plough the rest of your time, 
vou may go, and we will pay you/ficeordingly^ 
" Leuns. I am a doctor, sir. 

Mr. B. Then, sir, ycu are very fwelcome^ Health 
If the Jirst of blessings ; and if you ran give us thai^ 
you will be a valuable man indeed. We shall 8om9 
of us be siek, and we shall be likely encueh to eet 
cuts, and bruises, and broken bones occasionalqr* You 
will be very useful, and still more, if you under- 
stand the nature of plants, and their uses^ both in med* 
idiie and diet. 

IjokAs. Botany has been a favourite study widi me, 
sir, and I have some knowledge of filiemistryjxoo. 

Mr. B. Then you will l)e a treasure to us, sir, auJ 
I shall make it worth yotir whUe to go with us. 

Martin. I, ^, am a lawyer. 

Mr. B. Sir, your most obedient servant. When 
we are nek enough to go to laWf we will let yoo 
know. 

Newton I am nkehoolmasiorf sir. 
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Mr. B. That is a valuable profession, aaa we shd 
be very glad of your services. Though we work 
hard, we do not intend to be ignorant. We think 
every one ought to be taught how to read and tvrtte. 
If you will be wlllhig to keep our accounU, and r«- 
ords^ while the children are fexo^ and read Sermofu 
to us on the Sabbath until we are able to settle a nUnr 
ister^ we will engage you. 

Newton. With all my heart, sir. 
Mr, B. Then you may go Who comes here with 
so bold an air r* 

Philip, I am a soldic', sir ; will you have mo ? 
Mr, B, I hope we shall have no occasion to Jight. 
We m2an to live peaceably widi all, to be jwi and 
fair in our dealings, and treat every one lanHy; as 
William Penn, the (Quaker, did, when he settled 
Pennsylvania, And besides, [ mean that every one 
shall know how to use arms, so tliat we can defend 
ourselves, if we should be p^ttacJce^ and then we shall 
have no need of soldiers by trade, 

Robert, I am a gentleman, sir ; and I have a de- 
sire to accompany you, because I have heard that 
game is very plentiful in the new countries. 

Mr, B. A gentleman ! and what ^ood will yoyk do 
us, sir ? 

Robert. O, sir, I have no notion of that, at oS* / 
only mean to amuse myself. 

Mr, B, But do you mean, sir, that we should pay 
you for your amuseoient ? 

Robert, O, sir, I expect to kill game enough to 
eat ; you will give me my bread and a (hw garden 
vegetables ; tlien I shall want a house a litttle better . 
than the rest, and Che barber shall be my servant. So 
I shall give you very little trouble. 

Mr, B, The barber is much obliged to you. But, 
pray sir, why should we do all this for youi 

Robert, Why, sir, you will have the crsdii of having 
one gentleman in your colony. 
Mr. B, Ha, ha, ha ! a^e gentleman, truly. WeUf 
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air, viAd: w6 lur^ aidbitknis of having stuA a genSe^ 
wum among us, :we will let yon know: but at present 
we imilrna drones; and I think ft might be better 
times in otXer places, if there were not so many char* 
acters too proud and lazy to be uaeful. 



CHAP. XLII. 

THE TWO GARDENS. 

1. When Harry and Dick had been striding to pkasCt 
Their father^ to whom it was known, 
Made two little Gardens^ and stock'd them with 
trees, 
And gaye one to teach for his own* 

fl. Harry thanked his papa^ and with lake, hoe, and 
spade, 
Directly began his employ ; 
And soon such a neat little garden he made, 
^That he panted with labour and joy. 

S. There was always some hedf or some bqrder to 
mend. 
Or something to tie or to Hick; ^ " 

And Ha$^y rose early his garden to tend. 
While snoring Jay indolent JDiek^ 

4« The fti/tp, the rose, and the Hbf so white. 
United their beautiftd bloom ; 
And often the honey-bee stopp'd in his flight. 
To dp the delicious perfume«> 

5» A neat row of peas in full blossom were seen, 
And 6ean5 were beginning to shoot, 
And his goosdferries and carrantSi though yet th^ 
were green. 
Foretold him a plenty of fruit. 

6. But Richard IotM better in bed to repose^ 
And snug as he curPd himsetf^^jMl&id* 
Forgot that.no tulip, nor lily, nor rose, -^ 
jfoT plant in Ms garden was found. 
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7« BMakufeeds^ md tall neiiks disfigured Mi bmllh 
N«r cabbage^ nor UUuct vros sojcn* 
The «^ aiQ4 ^e maU ;shew'd their miec l i ieTom 
heada, 
And eat evciy hafxhoX was greeii» 

8. Thus Richard the idh^ who sliruiik from the toilt 
Behind his trees naktd and hare : 
WhilA Harry the aeiive^ was charmM to beMd 
Tht fruU ot his paiimee faA car^ 



CHAP. XLUI 



SIMPLE SUSAN. 



. It was impossible that such a ^rand event as Susan 
Price's visit to the Abbey, should remain kogun- 
known to Barbara Case and her gossipsig maid. Thejr 
watched eagerly for her return, tibat tliey might satbqr 
thmr curiosity^. 

Bar. There she is, I declare, just come into her gar* 
den ; I'll run in and get it all out of her in a moment. 

Susan was gathering some ' mangpldss and some 
parslev for her mothei^s broth. Barbara cune close 
up to ner before slie perceived it. 

Bar, Well, Susan, how goes the world with you to* 
day ? 

Susan. My mother is rather better tonikgry sbe says, 
ma'am — ^diank you* 

Bar. Ma^am ! dear me how polite we are grown 
of a sudden ! one may see you have been m goode^m^ 
panyihis morning. Hey, Susan, come let us hear 
about it ? 

Maid. Did you see the ladies^ themselves, or was it 
only the house^keeper sent for you i 

bat. What TMm did you go inlo? Dhl you see 
Miss Homers' f or Sir Artmr^ f 
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Su. Miss Somers.. 

Bar. La ! she saw Miss^ Scaners, Be.tt7. I must, 
ilop and hear about it. Can't you stop gathering 
those things for a minute, and chat a ^tde with us, 
Susan? 

Su. 1 canH stay, indeed, Miss Barbara, foi: m- 
mother's broth is just wanted,: and I'm ia a hvtry. (80 
toying, Sti^an ran home.) 

Bar. La, Betty, her head is full of broth now, and 
she has not a word for iersdfj though she has been 
abroad. My papa may well call her Simple Susan ;, 
for :rimple.she is, and simple she tviU be, all the world 
over. For my part, I diink she's little better dian 
a down right simpleton^ Kit however, simple or not, 
I'll get what I want out of her ; when she has settled 
the grand affair of die broth, may be she will be aUe 
to q)eak to a body. I'll step in and ask to see her 
modier ; that will put her in good humour. 

Barbara followed Susan into the cottage, and found 
her occupied with the grand affair of the brottu, 
--Bar.iJs it ready 9 Dear, how savoury it smellsl 
I'll wait till you go in with it to your mother, for I must 
ask her how she does, myself. 

Su. , WiU yoxx please to sit down tlien. Miss, I haVe 
but just put tbejfarsley into the biH>th, but it will soon 
bo ready. - ^ ^z 

During this interval, Barbara employed herself in 
cross questioning Susan. She was curious beyond 
measure, to find out what Miss Somers meant by 
saying she would call at Mr. Price's cottage at six 
o'clock in tlie evening. ^ 

Su. 1 thought she meant what she said, that she 
would come here at six o'clock. 

Bar. Aye, that^s as plain as a ppce-staff, but what 
dse do you think she meant? People, you know, 
don't always mean exactly, downright, neither mmt€ 
ngr less than they say. 

Su. JSTot altoaus. 

9* 
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Bar^ JYoi always ! Oh, then I ^ippose jrou have 
wKfOm guess st whst Msd Somers meant 

Sn. I was m>t thinKiiis; about Miss Stmtrs^ wheki f 
said not always. 

Bar. How nice that broth does look ! Oh» I mzst 
taste It. 

Su. W«i'ii you trfce a spoon ? , 

Susan trembled at tlie large moutlifob which 1^^ 
InM sneked up' widi a terriye noise. 

Air. Taker a ipoon indeed ! The next dme f taste 
ofyourbro^y jou shall o/^on^ me if you <{flre. 7Ute' 
a spoon^pig^ I suppose you meant to say 

Susan was in amazementat this speech, but the etui'- 
cittdbg words explained it to her. Some years before 
tliis^ wiien< Susan wqs a very l^le girl, and could 
scaroely speak plmn^. as she was eating a bason of 
bread and milk for her supper, at the door, a great 
ptg came up, and put his nose into die bason. 

Susan vmswiUing the pig should have some of the 
Ivead and milk ; but, as she ate witli a spoon^ and he 
widi his large tnote^, she saw that he would get more 
than Ms siiare, and in a simple tone of expostulation, 
she said to him, " Take a poon^ pig" The saying 
became pr&Derbtkl in the village ; Susan -s fittle com- 
panions repeated and applied it, on many occasions 
Whenever any one claimed more than his share, they 
used to> reprove him by telling him ^ TiAe a poonf 



CHAP. XLIV'. 

JOHN LEDTARD. 

r. J,k^ Leay^, a n«ive of (fconnecdcut. h*J>r 

Kat desire to see foreign countries. - He^tltiveUed'Oftf' 
t dirough almost every country in Europe, and suf 
fi^ed bmtpt and thirst, to the greatest ipxtremity of 
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human endurance, but those bufferings and dangers 
never had power to turn him from his pur))osc. 

2. He^eclares in his writings^ that &■>, always found 
the women kind^ tender, and obliging. JVIrs. Bar- 
bauld has turned his tribute in praise of women into 
verscj in theybllowing lines. 

1. Through many a land and clime, a ranger. 
With toilsome steps I've held my way, 
A lonely,imaprotected sircm^er^ 
To all the stranger's ills a prey. 

% "While steering t^us my course^recarious, 
My fortune still has been to find 
Mens hearts andVdispositions varimis^ 
But gentle woman ever hind, 

3. Alive to every tender feeling, 

To AetdiB of mercy always prono, 
The wounds of pain and Forrow healing, 
With soft compassion's sv/eetest tone. 

4. No proud delay,, no dark suspicion^ 

Stints the free bounty of their heart ; 
They turn not from the sad petition, 
But cheerful aid at once impart. 

5. Form'd in4)enAolence^f nature. 

Obliging, modest, gay, and mild. 

Woman's the same endearing creature, 

In courtly totu'n, and savage wild* 

^ When pareh'd with thirsty with hunger w^astedi 
Her friendly hand refreshment gave ; 
How sweet the coarsest food has tasted ! 
How cordial was the simple toave I 

• 7* Her cottrteous h0ks, her wm^ds caressing, ' 
Shed comfort to the fainting soul : 
Wrman^s tlie stranger's general blessing 
From echry India to the ptle. 
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CH«P. XLV. 



THE BOY WITHOUT A GENIUS. 

1. Samuel was sent to Kir. Wiseman to school. His 
ikther requested Mr. Wiseman to pay particular at- 
taation to his boy ; for none oC his former mastera 
couM make any thing of liim, and he was afraid his 
only SOD would grow up a hlockkead. la siiort, every 
body said Samuel had a genius fo^nothing at alJ in tlie 
world. 

3. Mr. Wiseman called Samuel to his room. He 
catDe banging down his head, and looking a^amed, as 
rf be was going to be flogged. 

3fr. W- Come here, rny dear ! and stand by me, 
and do not be afraid. Nobody will hurt you. How 
tid are you i 

Sam. Eleven last May, sir. 

Mr. W. A lall, well-grown boy, of yoiir flgw. You ■ 
love Ji&iy, I iari say ? 

Swat, Yes, sir. 

fir. W. What ! «re you a good band at fnofi/ctf 

■Sam. Pretty good, sir. 

Mr. W. And can spin a top, and drive a hoof, | 
•Impose f 
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Smn. Yes, sir. 

M'. W. Then you have the full use cf your hand$ 
90^fingcrs9 

Sam. Yes, sir. 

JI6*. W, Can you im^c, Samuel ? 

Sam, I learned a lUtlCi sir ; but I left it o//^aguh, 

Mr^ fV. And why so ? 

Sam* Because I could not make the leiiersj mr. 

Mr. W. No ! why how do you think other boys 
do f Have lliey move fingers than you r 

Stim. No, rir. 

JJfr. fV. Are you not able to hold^ a|)C», as well, 
as a marble ? Let me look at your hands. (Samuel 
held out loth his pavjs like a great dancing bear.) 
I see nothing here to hinder you fi'om writing as well 
as any b^ in the school. You can read^ I suppose f 

Sam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. H\ Tell me then, what is written over the 
door. 

Sam. (reads.) "Whatever man has done, man 

HAY DO." 

Mr. W. Pray, how did you learn to read7 Was 
it not by taking pains i 

Srm. Yes, ar. 

Mr. W. Wetl^ taking more pains will enable yoo 
to read better. Do you know any thing of Liuin 
Grammar? 

Sam. No, sir. 

Mr. W. Have you never learned it ? 

Saim. I iried^ sir, but I could not get it by hca/rt. 

Mr. W. Why ? you can say some things by hearf. 
I dare say you can tell me tlie days of the tctek in 
their order^'^ 

Sam. Yes, sir, I know them. 

Mr. fV. And tlie months in the year, perhaps.^ 

Srm. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TV. And you could probably repeat the «««« 
of all your father's servants, and half the people in the 
village, besides ? 
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Sam, I believe I could, sir. 

Mr, W. WeU^ is Ate, tee, Aoc, more difficult to re 
member than iitese ? 
Saw. 1 don't know, sir. 
Mr. W, Httve you ever learned any thing of Arithr- 

metk ? 

Sam. I went into addition^ sir, but I did not go on 
with it, -^^ 

Mr. W. Whyw? 

Sam. I could not dfo it, sir. 

Mr. W. How many marbles can you buy for a 
fenny ? 

iS^rm. Twelve new ones, sir. 

Jk/r. /^F. And how many for a half-penny ? 

Sam. Six. 

•/l/r. W. And how many for two-pence -9 

Sam. Twenty-four. ^ 

Jkfr. W. If you were to have a penny a rfay, ^at 
would that make in a xceek ? 

Sam. Seven-pence. >, . 

Mr. iV, But if you paid two pence out of tliat, 
what would you have left 9 

Sam, (After studying a while.) Five-pence. - 
' Mr. fV. Right'. Why here you have been practis- 
mg tlie four ground rules of Arithmetic^ Addition^ 
Subtraction, Multiplicaiiony and Division. Learn- 
ing to ciplier is no mo^e than this'. Well, Samuel. 
I see what you are^^ for. I shall set you about noth- 
ing but what ycu are able to do ; but observe, you 
must do it. We have no ^'/ca»%" here. . You may 
go and play* 

3, Samuel went away with more Confidence ia his 
own powers than he had ever felt before. The next 
day he began business. A boy less than himself was 
called to set him a copy of letters, and another heard 
him in grammar. He read a few sentences, that he 
eptild ^erfecU;^ understand, to the master. Thus, by 
going on «^ea^«7y and dawly^ke daily made 
progress. 
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4. His father kept him at the same school fer sonid 
years, and had the (satisfaction to find him making 
steady and gradual improvement. He afterwards 
made a respectable figure in business, and went 
through life with credit and ( usepalnes$y withnd ft 

genius. QMigence and perseverance oiercovm eU 

\difficulfies. ^ 
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i CHAP. XLVI. 

^ CRAZY EOBEIIT. 

L Poor Robert is crazy, Ms hair is turned p^y. 

His beard is grown long, and hangs down to hh 
^ breast, 

Misfortune has talcen his reacon away, 

His henrt^ has no comfort*^ Ills head* has nrt tesi^* 

3. Poor man ! it would please me to soften thy woes. 

To sooth the Affliction, and yield thee snpj^ort; 
But sec through the village, wherever he goes. 
The cruel hoys follow, and turn him to sport* 

Jl. 'Tis grievoiiSf to see how the pitiless mob 

Run round him, and mimic his grievous com^aintg 
And try to provoke him, and call him old JBoh, 
. And hunt him about, till he is ready to fainU 

4. But ah! mc/ccfl? children ! 1 fear i\\ey forget 

I That GOD does their cruel diversion behold $ 

y And that in his book drecdful curses arc writ, 

I For those who shall mock at the poor and the oUL 

5. Poor Robert I thy troubles will shortly be o*er, 

. Forgot in fhe grave thy misfortunes will be ; 
But GOD will his vengeance assuredly pour 
On those wicked children, who persecute thce« 
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CHAP. xuvn. 



SLAVES. 



1. "Well, my son," siid Mrs. Stanley to Arthur, 
as he came into her room, " what has given you such 
a hngface9 What is the difficulty in your mmd f" 

2. I was thinking, said Arthur, of my uncle Ed- 
ward's hlack servant Perseus* You remember how 
fond he was oi me; and I heard my uncle say that 
Perseus would go ifirough fu'e and water to^^pre Mm* 
And then, how quicJc he was in doing wflPever ^he 
was asked ! So I was thinkmg that if ou blacks-moors 
were like him^ ihetf must be men as well as \oc; and 
it must be very wicked to beat them so barbarously as 
the scholars say they do m Soutli Carolina. 

3. I am glad, my dear boy, said Mrs. Stanley; you 
do not form your opinions too hoitily^ but submit 
them to the direction of those who are more exp^menc 
td. The scholars are but improper judges of tne gm- 
eral actions ot mankind ; but an abhorrence of crud' 
/y, is what I hope you and your compatiions >will al- 
ways possess. 

4. For the honour of humanity, I trust tliat the Sto- 
ries we hear of the cruel treatment of slaves, are «t- 
aggerated: but tlie slave trade is clearly founded on 
injustice and oppression. The manner in which ne- 
groes are, even at this day, taken from their native 
home, by Christian people, is contrary to the dic- 
tates of Christianity, and to that honourable love of 
liberty^ which ought to clistinguisli free born Americans.. 

6. No doubt the negro slaves often fall into ibe 
hands of cruel masters, in this country. Wh^te chil- 
dren are sometimes unmercifully flogged, and poor 
men aro oppressed and injured. You and 1, my sew, 
would not have ihct feelings of those hard mastets. for 
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all ^eir tpea2^« But«nt2are not such. Perseus^ af« 
fection for your Uncle Edward, showed that he was 
a kind master Jt^ 

6. l2im glad to hear it, inaminai said Arthur. I 
have grieved all day about them. Pray tell me, if 
you know, liow tbe^ are treated. 

7. I will tell you, my dear, said Mrs. Stanley, hew 
your Uncle Itoid ku slaves were treated. They have 
r^ular tasks at tlieir labour, and it is not uncommon 
for an %ndusiriatis negro to finish his task by three 
or four o'clock. The remainder of the day is at 
their own disposal* They are allowed, each one^ a 
quarter or half a acre of ground, to plant as they 
choo8ed|||LThey raise hogs, poultry, com^ fruit, and 
many olxnem have bee-hives, and other rarities. The 
produce they send to market, and &ell it, or* else keep 
it for the comfort of their own families. 

8. TlM^y live in clay cabins, w'^th clay chimneys 
but of lato years some of them have framed houses 
vnih good brick chimneys. Their food for half the 
year is corny and the other half year. Is steeet potOF 
toes* They cook according to their own fancy. They 
are albwed salt^ and at stated p^iods, two or three 
times a year, meat and fish are given them. Their 
clothiog is strong and comfortable, but very coarse. 

9. If they are sick, they have medicine, nursings 
and every tlung necessary for their comfort, the same 
as the whites. In the parish where your Uncle lives| 
there is an Episcopal^ and a Presbuterian churchy 
where tlie negroes are as free to attend as die whites i 
and every negro who bears a suitable eharaeter^ is ad« 
mitted to unite with the white communi<*ants, in cel« 
ebrating the Lord^s Supper. 

10. Many of the negroes, at the present day, work 
as easy, and live as comfortably, as any class of labou:^ 
ing people m the world. But still they are slaves i 
ara this, to ovr minds, is enough to poison all the rest« 
The mass of them are treated, as a good manr.ger 
would tueat his cc^^e ; ax^d indeed they are ignorant 

10 
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brutish, and degraded almost to a level with the catde 
in the stalls* 

11. The wisdom of many food men has long been 
employed to devise some wa^ for the deliv^ance of 
the negroes from this condition, in such a manner as 
will be safe for the wUtes, and will, at the same time, 
place this poor race in a better, instead cf a worse 
state than the present. 

12. No such scheme has yet been discovered. The 
, American Colonization soci^y has begun to send them 
' to form a C!olony in Africa ; but it would take a very 

loqg time tri transport them a9 across tho ocean. Let 
us ti*ust in Divine Providence to restore these people 
in due time to their true rank as men and hnnjftei'^ 

13. But the most interesting trait of the negro char- 
acter, is dieir love for their mothers. When th^ 
quarrel, nothing provokes them like cursing their 
mother. Tliey often pine away and grieve fir a kmg 
time, if they are sold away from their mothers. 

14. Your Unde ^ace bought a voung slave ; he was 
aciwe ^tkAinduitrious^ but cast aown with the deep- 
est sorrow. Your Uacle'f slaves forgot their loss of 
freedom, by their mast^*s kindness. Zambo was al- 
ways laborious, didihis tasks quick and well, and spent 
ah the rest of his time in his own work. But he 
never ^ent a pemy of bis earaing, he never bought 
^ny pictures for liis «diMn, jmn* fine things for himself. 
No one knew his oijeetf biit aH admired his industry. 

15. A young female 4ave, named Ordta^ loved 
him like a iiister. She would oSer numberless kind- 
nesses to him and sought to divert his attention, some- 
times by the gaiety of her innocent heart, and some- 
times by the tender soothing of her sympathv ; but tiie 
silent sorrow of ZAmbo was not to be moved. 

16. After he had been some yeiurs on the planta- 
tion, my brother with great sorpise saw him enter 
the house: every featere was fighted up with joy 
ami his whole appearance the reverse of what it ever 

eo. << Oh| jay good Biicfara,'' said he, '' Zam* 
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bo so happy ! Zambb jump for jo$r, nof for jo/, cry 
fcr joy !" and the tears Kept pace with bb assertious. 

17. Afler your Uncle wd moderated his transports, 
Zmmho told him diat bdbre he was sold, his mother 
had been bought by the overseer of a distant planta- 
tion. This weight on die pious negro's filial heart 
ha \ bent him to the eartli* All the fruits of Iiis m- 
drntrj/f and all his sel/nknial were to purchase hi» 
thother^s freedom. He had now gamed the necessdry 
biim, and applied to his good master to as»st him with 
his couhseK 

18. Your Uncle immediately advertised in the 
newspapers, for information of a certain- female negro, 
who bad been bought at such a time, of such an age, 
by the name of Quasbeba. The advertisement was 
soon answered ; and my brother accompanied his slave 
to the place directed, wishing to render every assist- 
ance to so noUe a transaction. 

19. Tlie man diey had to deal with, was sordid 
and avaridove. Unmoved by yo^ir Uncle*s represen- 
tations of the affair, he jdemanded the fm pnce 
Quasiieba coat him. though conscious her vidue had 
decreased by years and labour. For this, her son had 
been prepared, and was provided Mrith ibe sum neces* 
sary ; and the bargain was made. 

20^tHVben your Uncle Wsamt that Quasheba was on 
the point of death, and was of no value to her owner, 
he represented to Zambo, that it was now too late to 
reader his mother any service, and that U would im- 
poverish Atm, without benefiting hir» But the tnnds 
and the wSd wav^s would have list^ed as soon as 
Zaiffibo. 

31. <'No!" said he, <^my mother shall dk a free 
woman at least. I suH>re it by the Great Spirit, rhen 
8!ie was sold, aiid 1 will throw away the money, if I 
do not buy her free." 

22l My brother said nothing more ; but his entrea- 
ties and persuasions brought die planter to abate half 
the purcnase, and Zambo assisted the slaves whom he 
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iMd hired, to boavey bis mother home on a Ikter, 
with the triuini>h of a hero returning from victory* 
No banger was his cabin neglected : he purchased a 
bedy cordiaU, medicines, and every thing necessary 
for his motiiei's comfort, and accepted the services 
and attentions of his neighbours with thankfukiess. 

S3, Poor Quasheba lived but a few weirks; but these 
were not spent in vain. By the kindness of a good 
Missionary 'm the neighbourhood, she was taught the 
blessed religion of CLrist^ an^ embraced the Saviour 
with siiiceie and cordial faith. In her dying hours 
die prayed that the great GOD would bless and re* 
ward her dear son; and expired in hope of a glorious 
imciortality. 

24. "Oh mamma J what an affecting story !" said Ar- 
tl)ur. " I and sure I love you as much as Zambo did his. 
mother; but I cannot work for your freedom^ because 
you can never be a slaoiJ^ 

SJ5. *♦ No, my dear Arthur," said Mrs. Stanley ; " but 
if I were to live to see you grow up tgnorantf undu'' 
ij^i atid worthless^ the weight on your mother*3 
tieart would be heavier than the chains of slavery J*^ 
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THE UTTLE BIRD'S COMPLAINT. 

1. H«re, in this wiry prison bound, I sing. 

And think of sweet green woods, and long to fly | 
Unable cnce to stretch my feeble wing. 
Or wave my feathers in the clear Uue sky, 

% Day after day 9 the self same things I see, 

The cold white ceilings and this wiry house i 
Ah ! how mdike my healthy native .free, 

RockM by the winds that whistled through Ae 
boughs. 
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8. Mild Spring reiurning, strews tlio ground with flow- 
ers, . i_ J 
And hangs sweet may-buds on the hedges gay 
But no warm sunshine cheers my gloomy hours. 
Nor kind companion twitters on the spray ! 

4. Oh T how I long to oirtteh roy weary wings,. 

And J^y away, as far as eye can see ; 
And from the topmost bough, where Robin sings, 
Pour my wild songs, and be as blithe as he. 

5. Why was I taken from the Turaving nest ? 

Front flowery ^&jia», wide woods^ and hedges green 1 
Torn from my tender mother'^ downy breast, 
Jn this sad prison-htmse to die unseen ? 

6. WTTy must I hear, in summer evenings fine, 

A thousand happier birds, in merry choirs T 
And /, poor fone/jf I, /oriid to join, 

Cag'd by these wooden walls, and golJen wires I 

7. ITtui mistress, come, with genile, pitying hand, 

Uhbar my prison door, and set me free; 
Then on the white-thorn bush I'll take my stand, 
And sing sweet songs, Xo freedom'^ and to the^% 
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CHAF. XLIX. 



THE LITTLE GIRL'S REPLY. 

) 1. Dear iittle bird, donH make this piteous cry' f 

My heart will break, to hear ]fou thus compkiii s 
Glaaly\ dear little bird, Pd let thee flyt 
If thai were likely to re&eve thy pais. 

3. Sad was the boy^ who climb'd the tree so luvh, 

And took thoe, bare and wldremg from Uiy nesti 
But no, dear little bird, it wai nqt iT 

There's more of soft compassi^ in my breast 

S. But when I saw thee, gasping wide for hreath, 
Wtthcmt mu Itetiier oa thy cdfew akin 

10« 
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I begged the cruel boy to spare thj deaths 
Paid for thy little life, and took thee in. 

4« Fondly I fed thee j with the tendercwt care,- 
And filPd thy gaping bill with nicest food ; 
Gave thee new bread and 'butter, from mj/ share, 
And then with chick-weed green thy dwelling 
strew'd* 

1^ Soon downy /ea^/icrs drest thy naked wing, 
^ Smoothed by thy little beak, with heauish care. 
And many a snmnier evening wouldiit thoi« 5ti^f 
And kt^ from perch to perch, with merry air. 

0. But if I now should loose thy pripon door, 
And let thee out into the world so toide^ 
Unused to such a wondrous place before, 
Thoud*8t want some friendly shelter where to Afde. 

7. Thy brother hirds'wovild peck thy little eyes, 

And fight the stranger from their woods away ; 
Fierce hawks would ehase thee, tumbling through 
the skies, 
Or cronching pussif mark thee f<yrj^ P^ ^7« 

6. Bad on the lonely black thorn wouldst thou sit, 
The mournful song unpitied and unheard^ 
And when the wintry windy and driving sUet 
Game sweeping o'er, they'd kiU my pretty bird. 

9. Then do not pine^ my fav'rite, to he free ! 

Phmt up thy wings, and clear that sullen eye t 
I would not take thee from thy native /ree, 
B«t nmo^ 'twould kill thee soon^ to let thee jtjf. 
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CH^P. L. 



THB SORE TONGUE. 

Thare was a little girl, called Fanny^ who had thft 
lusfortunei one da/, ^to lite her tongue, as sb0 ww 
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eating her breakfast. It hurt her so much that she 
eould scarcely help crying j and even when the Jirtt 
smart was over, it continued so sore that whenever 
she spoke it pwned her considerably. Finding thb 
to be the case, she made a very pitiful complaint to 
her mother. 

Fanny, Mamma, you canH think how it hurts me 
when I speak. 

Mother. Does it ? Then I'll tell you what I would 
advise you to do ; resolve all this day to scy nothing 
but what is either necessary^ or usefub. This will 
pve your tongtie a fine holiday, and may answer more 
purposes than one. 

Fanny y who knew she had the character of a little 
chatter-booOj could not help Ipughing; however she 
said, "Well, I declare, I will try^ for once; I am going 
to begin now^ mamma." 

Moth. Well, do so ; and whenever you attempt to 
qpeak, and your tongue is hurt, be sure you ash your- 
sdf whether what you were going to say was likely 
to be of ai^i^l^^whether it was necessary"^. 

Fan. ^B^^B^namma, I will ; but don't you talk 
to me, ioxJeST^ 

So saying, she screwed up her lips, and taking Her 
work, sat about five minutes, as still as a mouse. She 
then looked up, smiled, and nodded to her mother, as 
much as to say, "see how well I can hold my tongue," 
still screwing her lips very tight, for fear she should 
speak. In a few minutes more, however, she began 
to fed a great inclination to say something : and was 
glad to recollect that if she could think of any thing 
usrfut^ or necessary^ y she might say it. So she look- 
ed all round the room Jo find something, and at last 
hit upon a question which she thought she might ask, 
both usefid and necessary. , 

Fan. Mamma, don't you think the fire wants stir- 
nng? 

Moth. Not at present, my dear. 

Then followed another long silence; for.I^nnjr 
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found it vasdy more difficult than she had anjr previ 
ous idea of, to think of any thing useful to talk about , 
and she knew hor mamma would laugh at her, if she 
smd what was idle or sUly^ just now* She was begin* 
ning to repent having made such an agreement, when 
her three elder nsters entered the room. 

She thought it quite reasonabU^ if not absolutely 
necessary^ to tell them of her misfortune, which she 
did at considerable length, and with many needJess 
digremom; as is the general custom of great talker$. 
Her sisters aU laughed, prophesying that her resolu- 
tion would not last half an hour.; and rallying her for 
tellbg such a long story ^ with a sore tongue. 
V- Soon after, some ladies called to pay her mother a 
morning visit. This gave Fanny's tongue such a long 
rest, that th^ moment they were gone, it seemed tr- 
resistibly to resume its wonted office. 

Fan. What a while old Mrs. Wilson has had that 
brown satin pelisse ! Really, poor old lady, I am quite 
tired of seeing her in it ! \,.j^tl^^^ 

Moth. How is your tongue^ ^^ff^^^t^ 

Fan. O, better, mamma, I thankyR^Enost weB. 

Moth. I am sorry for it. I was in hopes it would 
have been sore enough to prevent your making im- 
pertinent remarks upon any body all day. 

Fan. No, but reaUy, mamma, isn^t it an old rub^ 
Vtshing thing ? 

Moth. I don't know, indeed-; it is no business of 
mine, therefore I took no notice of it. • 

A silence ensued after this ; but conversation revited 
again, when Caroline, ii9ho had for some time bad 
her eyes fixed on their opposite neighl^our's window, 
suddenly ^exclaimed, 

*^\m believe the Joneses are going to have coiii-^ 
pany again to^ay I The servant has just been flight* 
mg a fire in the dramng-room, and there's Miit 
Jones now going up to dress ; I saw her draw down 
tiie blinds in her room tliis instant. 



n 
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ZrOOf^ So she isf I never saw such people m my 
life ! 'tbey are always having company. 

Eliza. I wonder who in the world they bare com- 
ing to-day I dinner company I suppose. 

Car, Look ! look ! there's the haker now at the 
door, with a whole tray full of tarts and tbiags } make 
hoitej or he'll be gone in* 

Lm. So be 19, 1 dedarp,; li is vl dinner party then, 
of 6pttr.se. Weill we shall see presently, I hope, who 
it is. ^ Y 

Car A O no, tb^y never dine till^t^e you know, when 
ihey have company. 

Eli. And then it will he dark ; hofio tiresome ! 

Lu. If Miss Jones is not dressed already ! she is 
this instant, come into the drawing-room ; we shall see 
her in a minute, I gues»« 

Car, Stand back, stand back, don't let her see us 
all staring; we can see her just as well Iiere: ah, 
there she is; got on her pink sarsenet body and 
sleeves to-day; how p'e^^y that dress is, to be sure. 

Eli. How nicely she has done her ?utir; look Car 
oUne, braided behind. 

Z«tt. There, she is putting down the sash. That 
chimney smokes^ I dare say, with this wind. 

Fan. And there's that Utde figure^ Mctrtha Jones^ 
come down itow; c^a look, as broad as she is loTig ; 
what K fright diat child is, to be sure ! 

Moth. Pray, Fanny, which was that remark, think 
you, usefid or necessary ? 

Fan.^0 but mamma, \asmre you, my tongue. is 
quite well jiovf. 

Moth. I am sorry for it, my dear. Do you know, 
now, / should think it well worth while to bite my 
tongue every day, if there were no other means ot 
keeping it in order. My dear girls, I should before 
now have put a stop to this idle gossipping, if I had 
not intended to sho^v you the/o% cf it. 

It IS no wonder^ I confess, that at your age you 
should learn to imitate a style of remark, which is 
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too ffevalent in common society :* nothbg is mom 
contagious : but let me also teU you, tliat girls of your 
age, and of your advantages^ are old enough to see 
the meannuM of it, and to despise it. It is the duUf 
advantage of a good education, I mean such a one as 
furnishes and enlarges the mind, that it is calculated to 
raise women above such trifling as this. 

And if a young person, who has been taught to 
iiinlCf wnose taste has been cultivated, and vibo 
might Uierefore possess internal resources, has as 
much idle curiosity about the afiair cf her neighbours, 
and is as fond of retailing petty scandal concerning 
them, as an uneducated woman, it is a clear sign that 
her nund is incurably mean and vulgar^ and tliat cul- 
tivation is lost upon her. 

Fan. Who would have thought that my happening 
to hite my tongue this morning, would have led to all 
this i 

Moth. It would be a fortimate bite for yo«, Fanny, 
and for your ne^lJbourSy if it shoiJd make you more 
earful in the use of it. If we were liable to such 
pain whenever we use our tongues improperlyj some 

Ersons would be almost Jn a constant agony* Now 
>!ish talking pains a good cansctencti just as eontin 
ual peaking does a sore tongue. 



■H^ CHAP. LI. '^ 

FLYING AND SWBIMING. 

Robert. How I wish. I could fyy as the pigeoni do. 
HowJIne it must be to soar to such a height, and dask 
through the air with so swift a motion ! 

Father. I doubt not that the pigsons have great 
pleasure in it. Bat we have our pleasures too, and 
It is idle and v)rong to wish for what is quite out of 
our power. 
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Rdk. But do you think it is imposiibte for men lo 
learn to fly f 

Faih. 1 A>, for I see they are not furnished by 
Providence with organs for that purpose. 

Rob, Might not artificial wings be made ? 

Fath. Yes, but liow could they be set in mcHon f 

Rob. Why could not a nuyn^ move them, if they 
were fastened to his shoulders^ as well as a bird 9 

Faih, Because he has arms to move, which the 
bird has not. Beside^ tlie muscles^ or bundles of 
fleshy that move tlie wings of birds, are fnuch larger^ 
and stronger J in proportion, than those which belone 
to our arms ; so that it is impossible that toe should 
ever use wings, jf they were ever so weU made, and 
fastened on with ever so much art. 
. Bob, But Angels, and Cupid% cad i»uch things are 
drawn with wings ; and I think they kMic very nol- 
vral. 

Fath. T^ffw they may appear so ; but an anat^ 
mist sees at once, tliat they are not natural fur bodies 
in human form..^ 

iZo6., The Almighty mtght have created winged 
men, however, if he had pleased ? 

Fath, No doubt; but they could not have had the 
same shape tliat men have now. But you, who ht^ 
to fly, should consider whether you use all the facul- 
ties already given you. You want to mount in the 
mr, where you were not made to go : what can you 
do in the water^ ? can you svnm^ ? 

Rob, No, sir, npt yet, 

Fath, Your friend Johnson, I diink, can swim very 
well, 

Rob, Yes, sir. 

Fcuh. Reflect, then, on the difference betwixt him 
and you, K a boat should overset you both, m a 
deep river ; you would plump at once to the bottom, 
and ^certably lose your J{/e; he rises like a cork, 
darts away, and reaches me shore in perfect srfeiy. 
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What an advantage he has over you ! Yet, you have 
exactly the same bodily powers. How is tkia ? 

Roh. Because he has been ^oi^A^ to swimi and/ 
have not 

Fath.^rue ; but it is an easy thing to learn ; it re- 
quires no other instruction tlian boys can give one 
ancther when they bojthe together ; so that I wonder 
any body should neglect to acquire an art once 86 
agreecAU and ustfuli The Ramans had a prowett 
of a blockhead. They used to say ^* He can neither 
read nor sunm.^^ You wiS often hear of pecqple'^ 
saving tlieir lives by swimming." 

Rwf I should like to swim, and I have often tried , 
but I always pop under water, and that^Hg^A^eiM roe. 

Fath. It is just that /ear, which prevents you from 
succeeding. 

Rob. But is it as natural for man to swim, as tw 
other creatures f 

Fath, I do not know. In our climate, the water 
is generally colxt^ and is early made an object of ter^ 
ror; but in hot countries, whore bathing is one of the 
greatest pleasures^ young children swim so early^ and 
wellj that I should su])pose tliey take to it almost not" 
vraUy. 

Rob. I am resolved to learn, and I wfl! ask Johnson 
7) take me with him to the river. 

Fath. Do; but find a safe place to begin at. I 
don't want you, however, to proceed so eautioudy as 
SirlJSuJiolas Gimcrcck dl^ 

Rob. How t\rp.s that ? 

Fath. He spread liimself out on & large table^ and 
placing 8 basin of water before him, with a frog m 
It, he pawedy and sprawledy zxid kicked ^ with his arms 
and legs, jus! as he saw th^amma^ do. 

Rob. Ard did that teach hun f 

Fath. Yes. to swim on dry land; but he never 
ventured himself in the water. 

Rob. Shall I get corks^ or bladders^ to help me ? 

Fath. No • ^«"!rn to depend upon your own powers* 
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It is It -g<K>d lesson in other tiungs, as well as in ne 
mittg* Learning to p»im with bladders^ is like let 
ing Latiny with vl. translation; or aritfmUttc ^ 
some cue to work '^ your questions. It saves sc 
pains at first, but is not half so useful. Use weU 
powers which you have, and remember rbat it is / 
uh to long for things quite out of your power, 



CHAP. IJJ. c/*2. 

THE OLD MAN'S COMFORTS. 

1. ••You axe oiitf, father William," the yonngmanei 
^* The/cw locks that are left you, are gtay ; 
You are Aa/e, father William, a l^arty old mali j 
Now tell me the reason, I pray.*' 



$• '* In the days of my youthj^^ father William rep 
'* I remembered that youth would ^y fast ;• 
And abused not my health, or my vigour atjfri/, 
That I never might need them at Ictst,*^ 

9. •• You are old &ther Williani," the young i^an c; 
•* And pleasures with yo^th pass away^ 
And yet you lament not the days thaj are gone ; 
Now tell me the reason^ I pray." 

4U ••!» the days of ray yauthj^* father Wflliam rep 
'* I remembered that youth conld not last : 
I thought of Xhefiituret whatever I did* 
That I never might grieve for the past^ 

A. ••You are oU, fat! er William,^ the young man o 
•'And life must be hastening away ; 
You are cheerfUy and loee to converse upon Dei 
Now tell roe the reas<m^ I pray." 

11 
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& <* I am eheerftO^ young man," fether William repliedf 
•* Let the ctinse thy attention engage ; 
In the days of my youth, 1 remembered my GOD, 
And He hath not forgotten my ageJ* 



CHAP. LIII. -i 



i 



THE BLACK BONNET. 

Rosamond was with her motlier in London. One 
morning an elderly lady came to pay her mother a 
virit. When the lady went away Rosamond ex- 
claimed, ** Mamma! 1 don't like tliat old woman at 
aS ; I am sorn/y Ma'am, that you promised to go and 
•ee her in the country, and to take ns with you, for I 
dislike that woman. Mamma'. 

Mbth. I will not take you with me to her house if 
you do not tmh to go tliere, Rosamond ; but why you * 
dislike that lady, 1 cannot even guess; you never 
saw her before this morning, and you Icnoio nothing 
About her. 

Has,. That is tmej Mamma ; but I really do dislike 
her; I disliked her from the moment slie came into 
the room. 

Moth. For what reason"^ ? 

JRo5; Reason! Mamma! I do not know; I have 
no particular reason. • 

Moth. WeD particular or not^ give me some reason. 

Ros. I cannot give you a reason, mamma, for I do 
not 1:11010 why I dislike the lady ; but you know tliat 
very oftenj or at least sometimes, witLout any reasoOi 
without kaowinff why, we like or dislike people. 

Moth. We' T Speak for yourself^ Rosamond ; for 
m^jpart, I always have a reason for likuig or disliking- 
people. 

Mos. Mamma, I dare say, / have Ciome reason toOf 
if 1 owiUfaui it out; but I never thcvght about it^ 
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Moth. I advise ycu to tbtnk about it, and find it 
#ut* '■ Silly people sometimes like, or take afanef^ 
as they catl it, at fii*st sight, to persons who do noC 
d€$&-ve 10 be liked ; who have bad temperi^^ bad tkar^ 
aete^'j bad quaUiiesK Sometimes silly people take a 
iiillke^ or an antipathy^ as tl'ey call it, to tnose who 
have good qualltiesS good characters^ y and good tern* 
pers^ 
- Itds. That wottid be unlucky^ unfortunate. 

Moth. Yes, unlucky, unfortunate for the silly peo* 

pie; because they might, if they had their choice, 

. choose to live with the had'j instead of the good^; choose 

to live with those who would make them unhappy, 

instead of those would make them hafpy. 

Ros. That would be a sad thing indeed, mamma, 
ve^ sad. Perhaps the lady to whom /took a dislike, 
or — ^vvhat Jo'you call it ? an antipathy^ may be a very 
good womaa. 

Moth. She is a very good woman, Rosamond. 

Ros, I will not te one of the silly people, Mamma 
I will not have an auiipathy. Wliat is an antipathy, 
Mamiiia ? 

Moth. It :s a feeling of dislike, for which ^ can 
give no sudicicnt reason. 

Rosamond stood still and silent, considering deeply 
and tiien suddenly burst out laughing. She laugfaea 
for some time without being able to speak. At last 
she composed herself. 

Ros. iVlaniraa, I am laughing at the very sUly rea* 
Skin 1 was going to give you for disliking that lady, 
cfily because 5he had an ugly, croc^fced pinch, in toe 
front of her black howaei.. 

Jfloth. Perhaps tliat was a sufficienf reason for ^sh ' ' 
liking the bonnet; but not ^t^e sufficient forduQc- 
ing tlie person who wore it. ■ ^ 

Xlos. Noj mamma; because she does ixo^ abodiyi' 
wear it, I supt)ose. She docs not ddep in .it, I tlore 
say ; and, if I were to see her mthout it, 1 might W^ 
her. ^ 
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. M^th* Prntbly you tnight 

Itos. fkit, rnamma, there is anothet- reason vfhj 1 
jQdike her, and ihis^ perhaps, is a bad reason' ; but 
still / cfinnot hdp^ disliking her; the thing wiiich 
makes mQ dislike her, she tannot take oiF when Ae 
pleases. I cannot see her without it, mamma' ; this i^ 
atbing I must ahvay» dislike ; I wonder whether yam 
took notice of that shocking diing i 

Moth. When you hatre tdd me what thtt shoek*- 
i|ig thing is, I shall be able to tell you. What do you 
meati'^ Kosamond f 
. Ros» Then, mamma, you did not seo it. 

Moth. It! What? 

Ros, Wiien her glove was off, did you not see the 
shocking finger t mamma, the stmnp of a finger^ and 
a great scar all over the back of her nand ? I am glad 
she did not offer to shake hands with me. I think I 
could not h2cve,iotjuJied her hand ; I should haye held 
mine back. 

Moth. She would not have offered that hand to you ; 
she knows it is disagreeable. Did you ooserve she 
gave me her other hand f 

. Ros. That was right. So she knotos it ss disagree- 
able. Poor woman ! How sorry and ashamed she 
must be. 

Moth She has no reasixi to be ashamed' ^ it do<ss 
her, A^nour^ 

Aos. Does her honour ! teH me why,, manuna ; you 
know aH' about it, do tell me, mamma f 

jMbih. She\bumed her hand in saving her Sttie 
grimdrdaughUr from being burnt to deaiSu Hie 
child, going too near the fire, when idie was in a rocmn 
by/kerself, set fire to her frock; the muslin was m 
flanoes instam^" ; as she could not put out the fire sbe^ 
ran screaming to the door ; the servants eame, some" 
w^e ^fraidi ^^ soteae did liiot know what to do. 
Her g^av^-fttothe^ heard the dnld sm^eam, rm iftp 
stairs^ saw h^r ctelfaed all on fire. She instantly rol^> 
ed her up in a rug, which fay before the hearth. The* 
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kind grand mother^ however, did not escape unhurtf 
thoiigli she did not at that time know or fed how 
much. But when tlie surgeon had dressed the chiUP$ 
burns, then she showed h!ni her own hand. It was 
so terribly burnt that it was found necessary to cut off 
one joint of the fang ^r. The scar which you saw is 
tlie mark of that burn, 

Ros. Dear^ good, courageous^ woman ! Oh tnammai 
if I had known this I Now I do know this, how dV^ 
ferently I feel. How unjustj how foolish, to dis- 
like her — and for a pinch in her black bonnet, and 
for that scar! Mamma, I wpuldnH draw back my 
hand, if she were to shake bands with me now. 
Blamma, I wish to go. and see her now. WSl yott 
take mc \jpith you to her house in the country ? 

Moth. I vnll, my dear. 



CHAP. LIV. 

THE DISOBEDIENT COCK. 

1. Restrain your child ; frou'il soon hdieve 
The text which says, we sprung from JEve. 

% As nn old Hen led forth her train, 
.She seemed to peck, to show the grain ; 
She rak'd the chuff, she scratched the ground. 
And ^leauM the specious yard around, 
A giddy Chick, to try her wings. 
On tlie tnWs narrow mnr^^In springs, 
. And down she drops. The mother^s breast, 
All day, with sorrow was possest. 

3. A Cock she met, her son she knew, 
And in tier heart affection gTe\r, 

4. My son, said she, I grant, yonr yean 
Have rcach'd beyond a mother^a cares ^ 
I see you vigorous, strong, and hold, 

I bear with joy your triumphs tokti 
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Tis not from Cocks youi: fate I dread | 
But let your ever wary tread 
Avoid yon well ; xhsxfatgl place 
Is sure perdition to our race. 
Print this my counsel on your breast. 
To the just gods I leave the rest. 

5. He thanked Ler care^ vet day by day^ 

His bo90m hurried iy cUsobey ; 

And every time the well he saw, 
. Scorned in his heart the foolish law; 

Near, and more near each day he drew. 

And Ibng'd to try the dangerous view. 

6^ Why was this idle charge ? he cries : 
Let courage y^maZb fear despise. 
Or did she doiibt my heart was bravef 
And'therefore this injunction gave 1 
Or does her Aari7fi5^ store the place, 
A treasure for the younger race ; 
And would she thus my search prevent 1 
I stand resolved and dare the event. 

7. Thus said. He mounts the margin's rounds 
And pries into the depth profound. 

He stretch 'd his neckj and from below. 
With stretching neck, beheld a foe ;* 
With wrath his rufil^^d plumes he rc€urs, 
Theybe with ruffled plumes appears, 
ITireat answered threat, his fury grew ; 
Headlong to meet the war he flew. 

8. But when the watery death he found, 
He thus lamented as he drown'd. 

** I ne'er had been in this condition, 
BuJ for nay mother's prohibition^. 

* H^-saw hisjAocEoio IB the well. 
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MECHANICAL READING. 

1. It often happens that reading' is made too me- 
ehanicat^- If tlie words arc properly pronounced', 
and atterlion is paid to the stops'^, and Uie parts of the 
sentenco put together with tolerable propriety', the 
teacher rests aatisjied^, though the understanding' has 
been wholly unemployed'. This is very generally^ 
the course of village schoolmastf.ra' ; and many ^- 
nnts of good education too nearly approach it'. 

3. Even the mere Tending'^, were this aloiit> the 
object, as it often is in a village school', can never be 
good', wbea the mind' does not enter thoroughly 
into tha sense' ; but that parents'^, whose views CTtend 
much farther^ should ever acquiesce in their chil- 
dren's pronouncing litce parrots\ and missing a laTge 
portion at least of the information and improvement, 
which it was the author's intentioa to convey', is really 
tarpriting\ 

3. When this kind of reading is permitted, I be- 
lieve it is generally owing, in a good measure, to their 
not being aware how imperfectly'' their little tchohtrt 
understand', what is so plain' to theiiuelvet\ The 
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evil in question is of far greater importance' than may 
At &rst appears 

4. The child is led into n hn!fii> of rending* with- 
out thinking^^ and of resting with c v'ery confuted 
notion of what is read. Scarcely a.iy tiling can* Ue a 

freater^ obstacle to the acquis) lion of sound and useful 
nowledge', a:id of vigorom habits of investigntion. 
If these a»*e not acquired', the mind will generally be- 
come a prey io frivolity and intellcctna! idleness^ : and 
it is well if it do not also resign itself to low purmits^ 
of sensual indulgence. 

5. As one antidote, through divine grace, to these 
most unchri»lian^ and often fatal evils^ let a child 
always be made, as soon as he can read a sentence, to 
understand^ what he reads', and to give an account' 
6f it afterwards^ In order to accomplish tlie latter 
object', when his reading has been more than tliree or 
fqjur lines', let him take his book and look it over\ and 
^ive the account' when he finds hiniself prtjyared), 

6. The parent must, not expect' this to be given 
without leading qzifMions to draw it forth': and he 
will diink it an important oilice to make tljis part of 
the business pleasant^ to the scholar', by s>moodiing 
difficuldesS making the best of imperfect ansiVers^ 
and interspersing the whole with suitable illustror 
tions' and moral remarks*, in a tone and manner fa- 
vourable to tLe right feelings of the pupil, and likely tr> 
exclude wrong onesS or to administer a genUe curef 
to such as may be rising^. 

7. So also, whatever is to be got by heart' ^ should 
always be read beforehand^ exp/azncij^, illustrated' f 
luid (if I may so say) proc^ico/Zy applied^. 
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CHAP. hVh < J 

PASSION, OR THE LOOKING GLA8& 

• There was a little stubborn dame, 
"^hom no aidhority could tame .* 
Ih^tiiJ€i by long iHdtilgence grown, 
N0 will ^e minded/ but her own •* 
At trifles oft, sheM scold and fret. 
Then in a comer take her seat, 
And sourly moping all the doyr 
Disdain alike to work or jp/ay. 

9. Papa idl softer arts has tri^d. 
And sharper remedies applied, 
But both Wefre vain ; for every course 
He took, stiU made her tdotse and ioorH* 

3. Mamma observM the rising lass 
By stealth retiring to the glass ; 
On this a deep design she laid, 
To tame the hu^ndur of the m&id. 
Contriving, like a prudent mother. 
To make one folly cure anothet. 

4. Upon the wall against the seat, 
Which Mary us'd" for her retreat, 
When'er by accident ofGsnded, 

A looking glass was straight suspended, 
That it might show her how dejotm*d 
She look'd, and frigJifful when she stofiflfJ 
And tow'n her, as she priz'd her beauty^ 
To bend her humour to her duty. 

&• AU this the looking glass achieved; 
its threats were minded and believ*dL 
The maid, who spumed at all adoice^ 
Grew tame and ffentle in a trice ; 
8o when all other means had fiiiPd 
Tbd gilewt monitor pfevtaPA 
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CHAP. hVlh 






' THE BIRTH DAY PRESENT. 

Late on the morning of her cousin BdFs hirth-^ay 
Rosamond finished her work basket. The carriage 
was at the door ; Laura c^me ruiming to rail her ; her 
father's voice was heard at the same instant ; so she 
was obliged to go djwn widi her basket but half wrap- 
ped up in a sheet of paper. As llie carriage went on, 
Rosamond pulled tlie paper by each of the four cor- 
ners, first one side and then tlie ot/tcTj to hide her bas- 
ket. 

Futh. It will never do* my dear ; I am af^ttid you 
wUl never make a sheet of paper cover a box which 
is twice as large as itself. 

Rosamond, (PeevisJdy.) It is not a box, father, it's 
a haskeU 

Fath. Let us look at this laskc*. 

Rosamond. Ofi^ tSir ! Father I Sir ! you will spoil 
it indeed ! indeed, Sir, you ivill spoil the poor handle ! 

Fath. But what is the use of the poor handle^ if we 
are not to take hold of it? And pray, Rosamond, is 
this the thhig you have been about ali this week ? 1 
have seen you, all tliis weckj dabbling with paste and 
rags ; 1 could not conceive what you were about 5 is 
tills the tiling f 

Rosimona. Yes, Sir. You tliink the:i that I have 
wasted my time, because the basket is of no use; but 
then it is for a present for n;y cousin lielU 

Fath. Your cousin Bell will bo very nr.uch ohl^cr^d 
to you for a present that is of no use ; you had better 
pven her the purnlfi jar. 

Ros. 0/1, fatlier ! I thought you had forgotten 
that ; it was tzco years ago ; I am not so sdly noxr* 
But Dell will like the basket. 1 knoto, though it is of 
no use. 

Faih Then you think Bell is sillier now than yon 
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were two jrea*3 ago. Well, perhaps that is true; but 
how comes it, Rosamondy now you uro so toisef thtt 
jrou are ho/omI of 5uc|i a silly person ? 

Ros. ly Fatlicr? 1 tlon't ttiink I am very food of 
her. 

Faih. I did not say very fond. 

lios.iy^^ ell but I dou'i think I am at all fond of her, 

Fath. But yon iiave snent a whole toeek in making 
this thing for her. 

jRos. yes, sir, and-all my half guinea besides. 

Fath, Yet you iliink l*er «tY/y, and you are. not 
fend of her at ali, and you say you know this thijag 
will be of no tise to her. 

Uos. Rut it is her birth day, sir ; and I am sure 
she will exjffct someiliing, and every body else will give 
her someiliing. 

Fath. Then your reason for giving is because she 
expects you to give lipv something. And ti:iJ/ yoU, or 
can you, or should you (dways give, merely because 
others expect, or beeause somebody else gives ^ '» 

lios. Oh ! n<>, sir, not tdivays. ». . ■ 

Fath* Oh, only on birth days. 

Rgs. (Laughing.) Now you are making a /oi^e 
of me, papa, 1 see ; but 1 thought you liked that peo^ 
pie should be generous, Jly granJmotlier said that 
she did. 

Fath. So do /, full as well as your grandmother;- 
but we have not yet seithd what it is to be generous. > 

lios. IVIiy \s\lnoi generous \o mViV/e presents *} ' 

Fath, That is a question, which it would take up 
a great deal of lime to mmver. But, for instance, to 
make ^present of a tiling, that you know can be of 
no use, to r per on you neiihor love nor esteem^ be-- 
cause it is her binh day,, and because every body givm' 
her something, and because slie expects something,, 
and because yoiir gramlmoiher says she. likes to see 
people generous, seems to me, ray dear Rosamond, to 
be more like folh \lian generosity. 

Ros. Then I a-ii ^foolj am I ? 
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,JFVi(^. Biec^iyse yon have made (Kke nustake? O, 
m^. if you We $ease eoou^ to au your ovm woh- 
takes, and can afterwords avM them, you will nerer 

V ^ • • 

f r 

CHAP. Lvm. 

WRITINO ESSAYS. 

l.The young gentlemen in Westminster schooS 
|a(1 undertaken to write Essays for a paper; and 
Doctor Bentley, tlie head master, had promised to give 
u prize medals as the reward for that essay, which he, 
and the juiy of boys, should pronounce tne best com- 
position* 

2. Young Howard was enthus:astically engaged In 
writing for this prize. The day before the public 
examinadcm, Howard saw, in his morning dreams^ 
Doctor Bentley advancing towards him, with the inedal 
in hiS hand, which chai}ged^ he thought, as be looked 
at it, first into the face of bis Good Aunty smiling 
upoia faim^ tiien into a striking likeness of his tuiovy 
Mr. Russel, and he also smiled upon him ; and then 
it changed into ttie head of little Oliver^ whose eyes 
seemed to sparkle with joy. Just as tliis instant How- 
ard awoke, and opening his eyes, he saw Oliver's face 
doae to hiiii> laughing heartily. 

Ol. T\^y you seized my head widi both hands 
when 1 came to awaken you; what could you be 
drefomng of, Charles ? 

How. I dreamed I took you for a med<d^ and I 
was fight glad to have hold of you ; but I diall not 
gU my medial by dreaming sbout it. What o'clock is 
It? i shaB be ready in a second. 

OL Ay, I won't iell you what o'clock it is, till you 
aie dressed. Make haste ; I've been up this half hour ; 
and I've got every tiling ready ; and I've carried tlie 
little table and all your books, and the pen and inli: 
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and aU the things out to our seat; and the aim rimies 
upon it, and every thing kK>k8 cheerful, and youH 
hare a full hour to write, for it is only half after fire. 
Now, come, I won't talk to you, I won't interrupt 
you, but only answer me one questicxi : What is your 
essay to be about 9 

How. That isn't to be knovm till after the. prise ia 
declared. 

01. I as&ure you I didnU look, tliough I Umgr^-io 
peep into it this isoming, before you were up. Fray, 
Cliarles, do you thbk / shall ever be able to write 
essays ? 

How. To be sure*. Why no^ ? 

Ol. Because I have no genius\ ypu know* 

How. But, have you not found out, that you eould 
do a great many things which you ihoyghi you coulo 
not do f 

01. Ay, thank you for that : but then you know 
hose things are the sort of tl^g? which can be done 
without genius. 

How. And what are the things which can not be 
done without genius ? 

01. O, a great, grjat many, I believe ; you know 
Hollotoay used to say so. 

How. But we are not forced to Idieve it because 
HoUoxotOf^ iaH so, are we ? Besides, a great many 
thirds may mean any thing, buckling your iAoe«, or 
puttipg on your hat^ for instance. 

01. (Laughing.) These, to be sure, are not the 
s^ort of thbgs, that can't be done without genius. 

Howl m&at are the sort of things i Let us, now 
I've a pen in my hand, make a l%$t oi them. 

01. Take a Icm^er bit of paper; 

liow. JVb, no, me list will not be so tery long «i 
ycm mnk it will. What shall I put JirHJ nuike 
Mife, for I'm in a Auiy^. 

01. Well, then, wriivi^. Writwigf I cm ncre, rt« 
quires genius. 

How. Why? 

IS 
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OL Because I never could write, and I've often 
tried and tried to write someihiog, but I never could ; 
because I have no genius for it. 

How. What did you try to write ? 

OL WJiy, letters: My uncle, and my aunt, and 
my two cousins, desired I would write to them regu- 
larly, once a fortnight ; but I never can make out 
a letter, and 1 am always sorry when letter writing 
day comes; and if 1 sit thinking and thinking, for 
ever so long, I can find nothing to say. I u^ed always 
lo beg a beginning from somebody; but then, wlien 
I've got over .the beginning, tiiat's only three or four 
lines, and if I stretch it out ever so much, it won't 
make a whole letter, and wha can I put in the mid" 
die 9 There's nothing but that *^I a-n well, and I hope 
they are well j" or ehse " that I am learning Latin, as 
you desired, dear uncle, and am getting forward in my 
English !" 

The end I can manage well enough ; because there's 
duty and love to send to every body ; and then about 
" the post is just going out, cud believe me, in hast^ 
your dutiful and affectionate nephew." But this is a| 
nonsense^ I know^ and I'm as^iamed to write such 
bad letters. Now your pen goes on, scratch^ scratchy 
scratchy the moment you set down to it, aiid you can 
write three pages of a nice, long, and good letter, 
whilst I am writing " My deaf uncle John ;" and 
ihafs what I call having a genius for writing. I won- 
der how you came by it. Could you write good let 
ters when you were of my age ? 

How* 1 never wrote any fetters, when I was of 
your age. 

Oh O how hapjty you must have been ! But then, 
if you never learned^ how comes it, tiiat you can 
write them now 9 How can you always find some- 
thinor to say9 

BotD. I rever uritt but when I have something to 
say ; and you know when you had something to say 
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about Eastef Holidays, your pea, Oliver, went scratch 
scratchf as fast as any body^s. 

OL vSo it did, but then, the thing is, Vm forced to 
write, when 1 have nothing to say about the Holi- 
days. 

How. Forced? 

OL Yes, because I am afraid my uncle and cousins 
would be angryy if I did not write. 

IIouj. I'm sure I'm much obliged to icy dear aunt, 
wlky never forced mt to write. When I had any thing 
to say, that is, any tiling to describe^ or any reason 
to give upcn any subject, or any questions to ask, 
then, you know, I could easily write, because J. had 
nothing to do, but to write down just the words which 
I should have said^ if I had been spring. 

OL But I tliou^ht writing was quite a different 
thing frOin speakings because, in writing, tli'^rc must 
be sentences^ and long sentences, and fine sentences, 
such aa there are in books. 

How, In some books, but not in alL 

OL Besides, one person's speaking is quite a dif- 
ferent thing frotn another person's speaking. Now I 
believe I mulwe use of a groat number of odd words, 
and vulgar expressions^ and bad English^ which I 
learned f/onj l^eing with the servants^ I uelieve, at 
home. But if you will help me, Charles, and alv/ays 
tell me, when 1 speak wrong, I wlil try to break off 
these things, and dien 1 can write as easy as I can 
speak. 



CHAP. LIX. . V 

WASHING. 

L What I cry to be washed, nnd not love to h^ dean t 
There, go and be dirty ^ not fit to be seen ; 
Aod till you leave off, and 1 see you have smil'd, 
I won't take the trouble to wash such a child. 
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S» Suppose I «hould have you now, just as yen are« 
I>Q you tliink you'd deserve a fweet kiss from papa; 
Or to flit on his kneoy and learn pretty greot Af 
Withjifigers that have not been wasVd all the day 7 

8. Ah ! hole at your fingers, you see it is so ; 
Did you ever behold such a black litde row 1 
And for oncty you may hole at yourself in th'e^>tosr 
T'kere^s B,face to belong to a good little lass ! 
Come, come, then, I see youVe b^rinning to iUart 
Yeu won't be so foolish agcdn^ tot« you, dear I 
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HYMN IN PROSE- 

!• Come\ and I will show you what is beautiful^ ^ 
The Rane^ is beouUfuI', when fully blown\ See bow 
she sits upon her messy stem, like the Queen' of flow- 
ers^! Her leaves' gk)w like firc\ tlie air^ is filled with 
her sweet odour', she is die queen of all flowers^ 

2. She is beautiful', but there is ^l fairer^ than she. 
He that made^ the Rose, is more beautiful than the 
Rotef* He is aZT lovely. He is the ddighf of every 
iioart^ 

3. I will show you what is strong^. The ZaW is 
strong. When he raiseth himself up', when ho shak- 
eth his maneS when the voice of his roaring is heard', 
the catde of the field fly', and the wild beasts of the 
desert falJe^ themselves ; for he is very terribk\ 

4. The lion is strong', but he that made^ the lion is 
flroiij^er^ than he^ ; His anger is terrible^ : He could 
make us die^ in a moment, and no one could save us 
from His' hand\ 

5. I will show you what is glorUms^. llie «tm^ is 
{ioriou». When he shineth in the clear sky, and n 
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seen all over the earth ; he is the most glarunu object 
the eye can behold. 

6. The lun is glorious^ but He that made the sun 
is more glorious^ than he^ The eye beholdeth Him 
not| for bis bf ightness is more dazzlinc' than we could 
bear^ He seeth in all dark places^, by nighf as well 
as by dmy^ ; and ilie light of his countenance is over aU 
bis works\ 

7. Who i^ this great name, and what is he catted^ 
that my lips may praise him^f This great n^ne 19 
GOD^ He marfe* all tilings, but He is more excellfnt' 
than tliey^ Theif^ are 6eati/f/a/', but He' is beauftf g, 
they are strongy but He is strength; they 2se perfects ^ 
butlfe \s perfection^. 

CHAP. i-xi. f 

w 

t 

HOW TO MAKE THE BEST OP IT. 

1. Rohi,iety a poor peasant of Lorrain, after a hard 
days work, was returning home at night with a bas- 
ket in his hand. " What p. delicious supper I shall 
have !*' said he to himself. "This piece of meat wefl 
stewed, with my onions sliced* and the broth tliicken- 
ed with my m^al, apd seasoned witn my salt and pep- 
per, will make a dish 6t for the Bishop, Then I 
aave a good piece of a bai^ley loaf at home to finish off 
with, flow 1 long to be at it !" 

2. A noise in the heJge^njw attracted his notice, 
and he espied a squirrel nimbly running up a tree, and 
popping into a hole among the branches. " Ha I** 
thought he, "what a nice present a nest of young 
squirrels will be to my little master ! Pit try if I can 
get it.*' Upon this, he sat down his basket in the road, 
and began to climb tlie tree. 

3. He had got partly up, when casting a look at 
his basket^ he saw a dog, with his nose in it, ferret* 
ing out his piece of meat. He made all possible speed 

12* 
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itiinkf hot the dog was too quick for him, znA ran c^ 
uridi the meat in his mourn. Rdbinet looked after ^ 
him. "Well," said he, *^I must be contented widb 
iwp meager ; and no hki thing neither." * 

4. He trarelled on, and came to a litde public hoose 
W the road inde, where an acquainftance of liis wat 
sitdng on a bench drinking. He mvtted Rd^t to 
take a draught. Robbet seated himself by a fnend, 
and set his basket on the bench close by hini. A 
tame raven, which was kept at die house, came slily 
beiund him, and perching on the basket, stole away 
the bag in which his vneal was tied up, and hopped off 
with it to bis hole. 

5. Robinet did not perceive the theft until he had 
gat on his way again. He returned to the house^ to 
search for his bag, but could hear no tidings from it. 

* WeU,*' says he, ** my soup will be the thinner, but 
I win boil a slice of bread with it, and that will do it 
iome good at least. . 

6. He went on again, and arrived at a litde hrookf 
over which was laid a narrow plank. A young wo<- 
man coming up to pass at the same time, Robinet gal* 
landy oifered^her nis hand. As soon as she was^t 
to the middle, either through Tear or epartj she shriek- 
ed out, and cried, she was Jailing. Robitiet, hasteti- 
ing to support ))er with ins other arm, let lias boAei 
drop into .the stream. 

7. As soon as she was safe over, he jumped into the 
brook and recovered his basket, but when he took it 
out, he perceived that the salt was all melted, and the 
pe^er washed away. Nothing was now left, but the 
onums. ^^Well," said Robinet, **then I ndust sup 
to-night on roasted onions and barley bread. Laet 
night I had the bread alone* T<Mnarraw morning it 
wm not sign^ what I had." So saying, he trudgiBd 
oOiSi^gasbefoe* 
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CHAP. LXIl. / .^ . 

DIFFERENT STATIONS IN LIFE. 

, Little Sally Meanwell had been, one day, to pay 
«n aftemoon'3 visit to Miss Harriet, the daughter c'f 
Mr. Pemberton. The evening proving rainy, she 
was sent home in Mr. Pemberton's coach; and en 
her return, the following conversation took place be- 
tween her and her mother. 

Mrs. MeamoeU, Well, my dear, I hope you had a 
pleasant visit, 

Sally, Oh, yes, mamma, very pleasant and you 
eannot think what a great many fme things I have 
seen. And then it is so charming, to ride in a coach ! 

Mrs. M. 1 suppose Miss -Harriet showed you all her 
filaythings. 

Sal. Oh, yes; such_ fine large dolh, so smartly 
dressed, as I never saw in my life before. Then she 
has . a baby house^ and all sorts of furniture in it. 
And she showed me all her fine clothes for the next 
ball ; there's a white frock all full of spandes ftud 
pmk ribbons ; you can't tliink how beautiftd it lOoks. 

Mrs. Ji/. And what did you admire mosi; of aO 
these fine things ? 

S. I don't know, I admire them^^Z; and 1 think 
I Uke ridir^ in a caacA better than all the resti Why 
don't we keep a coach, mamma ? And why have eol 
I such fine clothes as Miss Harriet f 

Mrs. M. Because we cannot ajford it, my dear , 

Jour papa is npt so richj by a great deal, as Mr. Pemr 
erton; and if we were to lay out our money upon 
9uch tUngs, we should not be able to pay forybod[ and 
dothes and other necessaries for you all. 

S. But why is not papa as rich as Mr. Pemberton? 
Mrs. M. Mr. Pemberton had a. large fortune hfl 
him by his father ; but all the money your papa biuii 
he gains by his own induiiry* 
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S. But why should not papa be asrich as any body 
else ? I am sure he deserves it as well. 

Mrs. M. Do^ you not think there are a great many 
people poorer than your papa, who are quite as good? 
' o. Are there ? 

Airs. M. Yes, to be sure. Don't you know what a 
number of poor people tliere are, all around us, who 
have very jew^ of the comforts which we enjoy' ? What 
do you think of Jones, the labourer^ ? 1 believe j ou 
never saw him idle in your life. 

iS. No, he is gone to work long before I am up, and 
ne does not return till almost bed tim.e, urJess ijL be for 
bis dinner. 

Mrs, M. How do you think his wife and. children 
live ? Should you like that we itf^xld change places with 
them.^ ' 

S. Oh, no ! they ate so dirty and ragged. 

Mrs, M. They are indeed, poor creatures, but I am 
afraid they suJBTer toorse evUs than that. 

S, What, mamma f 

Mrs, M. Why^ I am afraid they do not often get as 
much food as they want to eat. And then, in mn' 
tevy they must be half frozen for want of fire and 
warm clothes. How do you think you could bear all 
tbis.^ 

S, Indeed, I don't know. But I have seen Mrs* 
Jones carry great brown loaves into the house ; and 
I remember once eating some brown bread and milk, 
•end I thought it very good. 

Jlfrf. Jui I believe you would not like it constant*^ 
hi; besides, Joneses children cannot got enough of 
that. But you seem to know almost as little of the 
poor, as the young French Princes did. 

S. What was that, mamma ? 

Mrs. M, There was one year so litde food in 
France, that numbers of poor people starved to deoA. 
This was mentioned before the king's daughters. ^Dea^ 
me," said one of the yoiing princesses, ^'how sitty 
Ibat was ! Why rather than sktrve^ I would eat brsM 
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mill cAeei«." She was then told that the greatest 
part of the people in Prance scarcely ever eat any 
tbmg better than Nock breads all their lives $ and 
that many of thein wouM tliink themselves happy to 
,et enough of thai. The young prii)cess was sotry 
or tliis5 bM she parted with some of her fine \hing% 
that she might help the poor. 

S. I hope there is nobodv starred in our cowntr}'. 

J^s* M. I hope not ; if any cannot trori, it is our 
duty to heJ^ them. 

iS. Dc you think it was 'wrong for Miss Harriet to 
have all these fine things ? The money which they 
cost might have relieved a great imny poor people. 

Mrs. M* Miss Harriet has money enough to be 
charital/le to the poor,^and to indulge herself in such 
things as she lil«».s. Might not the children of Mr. 
Willie^ tiie baker, and Mr. Shape, tlie tailor, ask if 
little SiJltf Meanwell should be indulged in her"" pleas- 
ures ? Are you not better dressed than they $re 5 and 
is not your baby liouse better furnished than theirs ? 

5. Why, I believe so;. I remember Polly White 
was very glad of one of my old dolls^ and JSTancy 
Shape cried for such a sash as mine, but her mother 
would not let her have one. 

Mrs. M. Then you see, my dear, tliat there are 
many who have fezver things to be thankful for, than 
you have. Every thing ought to suit the station in 
which we live, or are like to live. Your papa and I 
are willing talay out part of our money, for the pleas- 
ure d( our children; but it would be wrong in us to 
lay out so muchj that we should -not have enough to 
pay for your education^ and other necessaries. Be- 
sides, you would not be happkr^ \i you had a coach 
to ride in, and were better dressed than you ai^ now, 

S. Why, mamma ? 

Mrs. M. Beciuse, the mcM^ of such tilings we hcve^ 
the more we want. Which, iliink you, enjoys a ride ' 
in a coach most, yott'or Miss Harriet. 

S. I suppose / do. 
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Mn. M. But if you were bota told t^iat you sliould 
never ride in a coach again, which would tiiiak it the 
greatest hardship^ You could walk, you know, as 
you have always done before; but she would rathdr 
9tay at home, I believe, than expone herself to the cold 
wind, and trudge about in the wet and dirt. 

S* 1 believe so too ; and noxo mainma, I see that 
all you have told me is ve-y right. 

Mrs. M. I am glad of it, my dear ; so, now make 
vourself contented, and cheerful in your station, which 
you see, 19 so vxuLh happier than that of many chil- 
dren* 



CHAP. liXIIl, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

1. On a fine morning in the fall of 1737, Mr. Wash- 
ington, having liule George by the hand, came to the 
door and asked my cousin and myself to walk with 
him to the orchard, promising to show us a fine sight. 
On arriving at the orchard, we were presented widi a 
fine night indeed. The whole earth, as far as we 
could see, was strewed with fruit : an.l yet the trees 
were bending under the weight of apples, which hung 
in clusters, like grapes, and vainly strove to hide their 
red cheeks beliind the green leaves. 

2. "Now, George,*' said his father, *»look here, 
my son ! don't you remtmber. when diis good cousdn 
of youfs brought you that fine large apple last spring, 
how hardly I could prevail on you to divide vriih your 
brothers and sisters ; though I promised you that if 
you would but do it, God Almighty would give you 
plenty of apples thisyi//?" 

3. Poor George could not say a word ; but hanging 
down bis bead, looked quite comused, while with his 
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little naked toes be scratched in the sbft ground.-^ 
" Now look up, niy £on/* continued his father, ** and 
see how richly that blessed God has made good my 
promiso to you. Wherever you turn your eyes, you 
see the trees loaded with Cne fruit, many of them in- 
deed breaking down^ while the ground is crvored 
with mellow apples, more than you could ever eat, ray 
son, in all your life time." 

4. George looked in silence on the wide wilderness 
of fruit; he marked the busy hu^nming Jc6*, and heard 
the gay notes of iiVrf*, then lifting his eyes filled with 
shining moisture, he said, softly, to his father, " Wei?, 
Pa, only forgive me thin time, and see if I ever be so 
stingy any more.*' 

6. When George was about six years old, he was 
made the wealtliy master of a hatchet ! of which, like 
most boys, he was jipmotferately fond, and \yas con- 
stantly going abo^, chopping every thing that cam9 
in his way. 

6. One day in the garden, where he had often 
amused himself hacking his mother's pea-bushes, be 
unluckily tried the edge of Lis hatchet on the body 
of a beautiful young English cherry treCj which he 
barked so terribly, that I don't believe the tree ever got 
the better of it. 

7. The next morning, the old gendeman, finding 
out what had befallen his favourite tree came into the 
house, and . asked for the author of the mischief, de- 
claring at the same time, tliat he v^uld not have 
taken ^t'e guineas for the tree. 

8. No body could tell him any thing about it. Pre- 
sently George and his little hatchet made their ap- 
pearance. *' George" said his fadier, " do you know 
who killed that beautiful little cherry tree yonder in the 
garden ? 

9. This was a tough question; and George stag^ 
gered under it for a moment^ ; |jut quickly recoveret^ 
himself; and looking at bis father, with the sweet 
face of youth, brightened with tlie clwnn of honesty,^ 
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he bravely cried out, " I can't tell h lie, Ps ; you 
know I can't tell a lie. / did it with my little lutttMsi." 



10. " Run to my arms, my dearest boy," said Us 
father ; " you have paid me for my uee a thousand 
tunes; and I hope my son wilt always be hero enough 
lo tell die tnUkjlet come what imll come." 



CHAP. LXIV. 
THE APPLE TREE. 

1. Old John bad nn appk tree healtlty and g;reen. 
Which bore the best codlings that ever were Men, 

So juicy, so meirow and red; 
And when they were ripe, as old Jonny was poor, 
He sold them to children that paaa'd by bia door, 

To buy him a morsel of bread. 
% Little Dick, his next neighbour, one often might see, 
With longing eye viewing ibis nice apple tree. 

And leishing a codling would faBi 
Oue day, as he stoc^ in the heat of the mo, 
lie began blinking whether he might not takt am, 

Anil tb^ ', he looked over the wall. 
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^&lJ•4 m l» Ji||Hn ca«t luMeye on tlw trae» 
Hf^.M^d: to bwodtft '' Oi how niee tbcj wmU fa : 

Tbb treii^ i»MofiMy and I'd qjpIj take ^9^ 
AjmI old Jobn yfonH see, for ^ 19 Dot at ib^i^, 
And nobody is in the way. 

-i4. Bvt siwpf litde boy, iake your hand frotti the bough, 
. Btoedtevi though old Jjain can't we yon jntt 

. .'«W{W, 

Ami no ,diMr to chid^ yon is nigh ; 
There's OkS| who by nigif^ just as ir.ell as by dny, 
Ca»..see all jm dp^ and.ean Asor all you j^y, 

From his glorious ^throne i^ the sky. 

& Oy tftiaii, little bo^ .nnm» meat/ firom the tree. 
Content, hot^ or weary ^ or *fflra*j^.to be, . 

Or any thing, rather than steal f 
For the Great God, who. even through darknffs can 

look, 
Writes down every crime we commit, in his booki 
HowcTcr to5 think to conceal. 



CaB6AP. LXV. 

IDLENESS AND INDUSTRY. 

1* The first elements of wealth are obtabed Inr kh 
bauTi from the ^artn and waters. Ihfm iaja(i,,^a can 
raise com. With this, if I feed a fanuly tiiat ibei amA- 
ingt my com will be coTutimedf and at the year's endf 
I shall be no ticker tbap I w^ at the iigtmicMf* 
But if while I feed ibem, I eu^hy them, sodm m 
sppning, others m makii^ bricks and getliiM; out tim* 
Mr fcr buikling, the MMid of my com wm roMJii 
with me, vad at the end of the year, we may dl be 
better doAedf andibetMr^M^ed^. 

2. «A0(1 iff iiMft^ rof jcwfeflriM a.mi|i.intqHlUK 
icks, I emphjjr tam.ip jW#v fcr ittB,,%^wii I19 

13 
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eats isgmie, and no ant of Us mamibeam rematm 
to ttugment the wMltn and comfort of my fiuaSjr. 
Look around the world and see the millioiii emplpTed 
m domg nvthingt or aomedimg that amounta to doiIh 
ingy when the neceuaries^ txA eanvenkncei of life are 
inqoestioii. 

3. One reflection more. Almost all parts of our 
bodies require some edmnie. The fief demand ifteei'l 
the legft', itoekingi^ ; tne reef of the body, ehtkbig' ; 
and die niomaehf , a good deal of 9iehud$\ Our syisti 
tfaoQg^ eacceedingljr ut^idf ask only the cheap assist- 

of a pair of tpeciadtt.^ But die eves of ottar 
are die eyes diat ruin us. If all but myself 
Were blind, I shouki want neither &ie ckitiies, fine 
houses, nor fine funiiture. 

4. There are a number of us ereep 
Into this world, to tat and $k^ ; 
And know no reason why we're bora, 
But merely to eoraume the e&mf 
Devour die catik^ fowl and Jisht 
And leave behind an empty disk : 
Thouffh erows anjd raaens do the SMMf 
UnludLy birds of hateful name ; 
BaTens and crows might fill tlieir plaeet 
And swallow corn and carcanes. 
Then, if dieir tombstone, when they db, 
ItnH tau|^ to jlotter, and to fie, 
niere*s nothing better will be said, 
Than that ther re eai tip all their breadv 
Dnmi aB dieir driiA:* and fONs la ML 



r 
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CflAP LIVL 

THE HOUDATS* 

L Ak i dont you remember t *Tis almeaC 
And soon win the If aiulqri eome ; 



\ 
* \ 
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Ot TwUI b« $0 finuij ! IVejilenly of moMgrt 
111 bujr me a sioard^ and a dhmi. 

& Thus mM little Harry ^ uawilliiig to leqi^t 
Impatieul to hmtf from sehool ; • 
But we shall dtsco^er^ this hoUday lover, 
Spoke both like a eMId^ and tkfoQt 

% For when he alij^hted, so highly delimited. 
Away from liis sums and his hooks, 
Though fiayiUngs surrounded, and good tUiifi 
aboumded^ 
CSi^^M still appeared in his looks. 

I. Though Jirit they deSgJUed, his toys were iieii 
sHghtedt 
'And thrown away^ out of his sight : 
lie spent every mamitig^ in itretching and |rai0iiM|f« 
Yet went to bed weary at night. 

S. He had not that treasurtf which reodfjf makes ]deas^ 
ure, 
(A secret discovered hyfta;) 
Fati*/rtake it for granted, more play4hbiglt im 
wanted ; 
O fft, it was smneihing to do. 

& He found thai amphymtnt, ereuted ei^aymmt9 
And passM the time eheerfni away ; 
That study and reacbW, hjfar were exceeding 
His ami, and his wys^ and MsfUny^ 

% To school now returning, to study and learnings 
With pfeoncre did Harry apply ; 
Be felt na mfersioH to books ; 'twas A*«cnta| 
And eausM him to smikf notM m^A . 



r^ 
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CHAP. Lxva 

THE BBAF AND DUMB. 

1. The most iDtQr98tm^;object whfc& we found tt 
Htftfordi is. "The American, Asyfum for the Duf 
and Dumb}* Thei'e are aboirt' seventy j[)tipib, aB 
4^(if imd dumb ; yet they are taught' the same branch- 
ei^ as in other schools, such as {leading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Geogrjeyphy^ History, Sic. 

2. They first converse by «^?, which, to a great 
eitint, are mturtd signs, intediigible to aS dtcf 
mutUf, and even to savages. From these natural 
agpsji the Deaf and Duitin schdtar advances 'to those 
vmfcn are not natural, 9uch as incficate GOO, Christ, 
Mmd, Thought, Sou), kc. The pupil is tlieu taught 
to read 9lM write, ^nd is thud prepared fbr inte^cotnrse 
with others, and the further improvement of his mmd. 

3..Twp dccf muies, ihus taught; caii ccnvdi'Se to- 
gether, by their signs, with as much facility aat they 
who can speak and hear. It was truly ddigh^vl to 
witness then* lively intercourse with each othier, their 
triekij add j^ku^ and^e, their iS^quent arch ixirtiiet^ 
and occasi(ma]' beai^, Side-shatdng wighter. Indeed^ 
I nev^r ssw t hoppier school. > 

4. By the politeness of the superintendent, I was 

Sennilled tor go iuto the large room, where the gvis^ 
uring a part of eveiy day, are insnmcted in sewing, 
knittings and other braiKshes of femide inctotrj.-^ 
Their fingers And arms^ while at t0Of4^ are OLoecdiDg]^ 
nimble, and their motions very rapid. 

5. But it was very amusing to observe their dLm>^ 
fttion to tdk. Every moment one might see, first 
one, dien another^ drop her work into her lap, for 
die purpose of saying something by 9^ns to her com- 
panion. It was generaUy some good natured joke\ 
which created a laugh', and called forth a rqflf. Of 
ten four or Jive would converse at on|p ;^ and sonie- 
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littet ifae spirit of talking would be caHed up m suck 
tiny^ that oB would let go their work, and we might 
aee a most wdnderful movement of Mads^ fingers^ 'and 
«m«, tossing in every direction. 

6. It is imp(nrtant however, in order to dieir hold* 
mg conversation with oihersj or receiving information 
mm boohj that diey should learn a vnittm language* 
Much of their time is employed in learning to write 
what is told them by ngM. And it is surprising, 
with what facility and accuracy they may be taught 
to do it We attended die lessons of a class in Hi$to* 
ry. The instructer read to us a sentence, and then 
communicated it by signs \o his pupils; and they, 
with extraordinary quickness, wrote on a slate the 
vertf sentence, fii one sentence, one scholar wrote 
^the skM* instead of ''fleet *^ but all the rest wrote 
it correcOy. 

7. If there is any thing which {hey do not wnder^ 
standi they look at their teacher vrith great ^jUtentian^ 
and even painfid anxiety^ but as soon as they un- 
derstand it, their countenances relax into a pUtdd 
smUe. 

8. Some of the most delightful feelings associated 
with their whole establishment will not be enjoyed, 
unless its connexion vrith the eternal interests or the 
pupils be taken into view. The institution is a work 
of Christian Charity^ and is conducted on Christian 
frinapiUs. The doctrines are taught there in which 
dU churches wret. The Gospel is the basis of their 
morality, and Siere is reason to believe that the noiods 
of a (joodly number of th^ pupils are imbueo with 
tnsAputy. 

9. It may surprise some readers to know that mom- 
lag and evening prayers, and divine warship on th^ 
Sfllibath, are regumrly observed. A passage of Scrip- 
ture is written in krge characters, so that all can read 
it ; and b explained by sigrs* In the same language 
die teacher praiys. I have never seoa, in any achoo^ 
io general solemSitVi and such deep and fiiped atleii>- 

18* 
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lioDi dumg pmyer?. Everjr ejr^e waa figi^ m ^ 
who ledtt^ff devotbo; .^d thfoti^ Tiota.m>rdjnp 
|f^ec{| we lo^y beSeve that the Being, vha vegadb 
not the outward appearance, but.kdLel^ either h$0^ 
i|9M.tiot regardless of die imoard praife^ of th^sehis 
ebUdreo* : . 

19. O ye cUldren who can sppak and. hmr /• these 
deaf and dumb scholars aflbrd a lem^n iqr yoti* Th^ 
lioifoim dieeriulneaas their obedience^ their eager <^ 
me$ to obtain useful .knowledge, itheir seri^usBesbia 
time of pratreri and their |piou$;.rejFereAfce for our 
Heiavenljr rather, together with the rapid ptogrm 
iriucfa they nl^e in ^very tUn^ good and u^fui, are 
akdoing exan^les for our imiUfation. If you would be 
Iw^ji cheerful, an|^ {hous, like, the deaf and dumb 
sehcdars at Hartford^ learn to be like them, good tein« 
pered, kind, industrious, and attentive, and Isbow that 
il is possible for thcfte who ean speak and hear| to do 
as «?ell as those who canbot do emer. 

■■? 

CHAP. Lxvm. ^ 

SPfiECH OF rVt ^UrTRIANS. 

TO ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

1. If your^e^oA^ were as vait as your dmn»\ the 
Whole vmiif would not contain^ you. YiOor ri^t 
hioid would touch the Mtf', and your 2^ th^ Iveafi 
^ at Ae same time^ You. gFOs]^ at more than you ai^e 
eqval^ to. From JEttrope^ you reach dna' ; frotai AM 
you lay hold on EurcpeK And if yea should o6n- 
quer aH marMi/id^i you deem disffoead to w«ge y^ widi 
toaodi^ and snMs\ with nwr$' and wild i«a«l^\ and 
aidbdue na^re\ ' . , j - 

S» But, have you conisidered the n^al' eofOae of 
tfcJBgs'f Have*you reflected that gtM tmi'^nr^ 
many ffmr$^ a ^ou^ to their hi^hi, but are c«l 
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Jkn/m in an haur^9 it is foolish to think of the froit^ 
only, without considering the height you have to 
dimb, to come at it. Take care, lest, while you 
strive to reach the iop'^ you fal^ to the ground, with 
the branches you have already laid hold^ on. 

1^ S. The Lw»\ when Jea£p, is devoured by ravem^; 

^ md nuf consumes the hardness of iron''. There is 
nothing so strong', but it is in danger from what is 
weak\ It will, therefore, be your wisdom^ to take 
care how you venture'' beyond your reach, 

^ 4. BesidesV, what, have yov> to do with the Scythe 

' ans^; or ihe Scythians' with you>9 tVe'^ have never 
mvaded Macedonia' ; why should you' attack jScj^tA- 
ia^? We inhabit vast deserts\ and pathless ivood^^ 
wher^ we do not want to hear the name^ of Jflexwn^ 
der'. We are not disposed to svimit to slavery'^ and 
we have no ambition to tyrannise^ over any nation. 

5. That you may understand the genius^ of the 
Scythians, we present you with a yoke of ox€n\ an 
arrotp'y and a goblef. We use these respectively^, in 
our commerce widi friends', and with/oe«^ We give 
to dur friends', the corn^, which we raise by the la- 
bour' of our oxen^. With the goblet' we join in pour- 
ing out drink offerings to the god^ ; and with the ar- 
rows' f we attack our enemies^ 

6. You^ pretend to be the punisher^ of robbers, 
and are yourself the greatest robber* the world ever 
saw. You have taken Lydia^ ; you have seized Syr^ 
u^; you are master of rersia'' ; you have subdued 
the Bactrians' ; and attacked India"". All this will not 
taiisfji you', unless you lay your greedy and insatiable 
bimds ^pon owr^ flocks and herds. 

7. How infprudent^ is your conduct ! you grasp at 
riches, the possession of which only increases yoitf 
awvice. You increase your hunger, by that which 
sihould produce satiety; so that we more you kapif^ 
d)« more you desire\ 



^/ 
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CHAP. LXIX. / -% 






A SERMON. \ , 

IsAikH, XL, II. — "Hp, shall feed his flock lUce a wup» 
herd, he shall gather the lambs wkh his arai, gM 
carry them in his bosom. 

1. Many of you, my litilu- friends, have spent your 
pleasantest hours amidst the beauties of the garden, and 
the flowers of the field : and have you not, in your 
little rambies, seen the skipping larms looking inno* 
gently gay, and sporting by the side of their dams? 
It ddigkted you to see them tlius happy, and enjoying 
themselves in the cheerful sunshine* 

2. But' perhaps at other times, you have seen the 
tender creatures exnpsed to stormy winds or jrfncft- 
ing frost; your littTe hearts have pitied them, an^ 
been ready to fear that the severity of winter ^oul4 
destroy them. In this distressed situation, hoW de- 
lightful to see the kind Shepherd come to their r^ef, 
gather them together, and lead them to a. place of 
shelter and safety ! 

3. Delightful indeed ! to see him take up the ten* 
der and feeble in his anris, and cair)* them in his bo? 
som, dli die little creatures are revived and cherished. 
But, children, I can tell you of a more pleasing and 
wonderful thing tlian this. 

4. You have heard of Jesus Christ, the son of Oody 
who came down from heaven to save sinners. You 
have heard how great and glorious a person he was be- 
fore he came into our world. And will it not sur- 

S rise you to hear, that this Jesus calls himself a iSAep- 
erdi His people, tliose who Iqvc and serve him, ne 
calls his sheep, and the young and tender, such as you 
are^ he calls his lanAs. 

5. He calls y >u lambsj because Kke them foa art 
yomtfif, innoeenty and helpless; and Uke them youflj 
to omers for safety and protectkm. 
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f|» Ton ore but of y63ierd«iri and fPii^w litdcl ; Ut^ 
de mdeed of the GOD wI:o made you, of the SamMr 
whQ cMse to redeem ^ou ^ you know litde of the 
wodi ia which you hve^ or of that world 'm which 
vw> are to live for ever. You $taiid in need of daily 
uudnicliony both in the coficems of yoiir stml and bo4jf^ 

/but your compussionute Shepherd' h^ promised (hat 
he mil feed his flock ; he will feed you with " the sin* 
eeire milik of bis word^ that you may grow thereby." 
7. He has said, " Asky and ye ^all rerette : Seek, 

[ an^ ye shall frnd^** Are you at a loss what to ask? 
A^f ;bove ail dmgs his Jatour, whiofa is /j^; and 
Iw l(^viiig kinittets which is better than life. Aric 
him ^ teach you tnore of himself, of his greataessi 
and eoodnesst that you may love hka more, and serve 
him better. . 

^. Yqu are not only ignorant^ but, like die feeble 
lamb, you are helpless^ and can do but Utile for your 
own 5d(ety and protection* You are exposed to many 
dangers, that you know nothing of: there are maiqr 
diiorders to which your infant years are liable, and a 
ibousBJ^i^acddents to which your tender years are ex- 
posed. 

9. How happy, emidst all this weakness and dan- 
ger, to reflect mat your kind Shepherd has promised 
tO'gather you in his arms, and cany you in hi$ bo* 
8om. 

10. Your jMxrentt do much for you, and you have 
reason to thank GOD for them. But Jesus, your kind 

> Shepherd f can do much more. He can supp^v oB 
you need. In stcknessf he can save you, and in deaithf 
deliver you. He can make you happy in this world, 
and happy ybr ever. 
J 11. Ofien diink how much love and comj^Assion 
^ are contained in theser delightful words, '^He dull 
gather them in his arms, acd carry them in his bo- 
Bom.'' You know what it is, to be folded in the fond 
anns of a compassionate father, and to hang on the 
bosom of a tender mother. How often have l&ejf 
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wiped awRjr your tears, and eased the litd? aomowt of 
your hearts ! 

12. And while you are thus enjoying Ae«r lofB 
and affection, think, ''Thus has my kind Shephiri 
promised to told ttie in his arms. How condescend* 
ing in him to notice such an ignorant and helpleaa ^ 
creature as I am ! What an hanauTf to be called one of ^ 
Ms lambs I How saft I am under his protection ! ' The 
Lord is my Shepiird; I shall not Want any thing that 
is good for m3.' 

13. '' Blessed Jesus ! I desire to be one of the lambsi 
that thou w3t gather in thy arms, and carry in thy bo* 
som. I am ignoranij but I come to thee that I may 
be Uwshi. \ am weak and helpless, but 1 fly to diy 
arms tor safe^' and protecrion. Make me one of ihji 
iambsi in love, in meekness, and humility. Let me 
never watider from thee, or provoke Ihee to cast me 
out of thy fold. Keep me from every danger, and fit 
me to dwell with thee forever, in tlnr heavenly king- 
dom.-AMEN. 

A HYMN. 

1. See the kind Shepherd^ Jesus, ftands. 
And calls his sheep by name; 
Gatlieis the\/«e&26 in his arms, 
And feeds the'tender lamb. \ 

% He'll lead us to the heavenly streams^ 

Where Umt^ waters flow ; r 

And guide as to the fruitful fields* 
Where frees of knowledge grow. 
^ When wandering from the fold» we letTa 
The strait and narrov^ way, 
Our faithful Shepherd still is near, 
• To guide us when we stray. 
4. The feeblest lamb ahiidst the flock, 
Shall be the Shepherd's care ; 
While folded in our SaoiourU armi. 
We're safe from every mare. 
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